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THE SOCIAL JUSTIFICATION OF 
THE BUSINESS PRESS 


By C. E. Rocers 
Kansas State College 


Business papers, like so much of business in general, need a 
czar to preserve their best elernents from pollution by their 
worst. If the business press was cradled in individualistic en- 
terprise, so has it been suffered to grow up haphazardly in the 
same vehicle. Some business papers are sound, useful sinews 
of society, but others get by as chiselers and racketeers. It is 
trite to say there are both good and evil examples of this press 
as of most other institutions this side of heaven. The point is 
made merely because a good many journalism teachers and 
general newspaper workers look with suspicion upon the entire 
field of business publishing. Actually the good and evil in 
business journalism are in about the same proportion as in 
journalism in general—certainly no greater on the side of evil. 

This conclusion was reached after a detailed study was made 
of seventy-six business papers published in California. The 
study sought to determine the economic place and economic 
justification of the business press, its setting in the industrial 
and trade organization of the state, and its journalistic qualifi- 
cations. What was deduced from the study of this group of 
papers applies in general to the whole of the American busi- 
ness press, for in function and operation California business 
papers are typical of those published in other sections of the 
country. 

A business paper, so-called, is a newspaper in a legal sense 
in that it is entered as second-class mail matter; its editorial 
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content is concerned with some branch of trade or industry, 
and its advertisements deal with producer’s capital. Trade 
and class papers, usually published in magazine form, are 
business papers. House organs, many of which resemble busi- 
ness papers, are here excluded from the classification, though 
Standard Rate and Data Service include some house publica- 
tions in its business paper classification. 

No publication can prosper and justify its existence for any 
extensive period unless it renders its field a definite service 
which can be provided from no other source. There are ex- 
amples of papers, no doubt certain ones in California business 
journalism, which have succeeded without rendering a true 
service. These do not justify their existence, however, and 
they deserve no more respect than any other parasitic element 
in society. It is doubtless true that the primary motive of any 
business publisher is profit. But ordinary human beings oper- 
ate from mixed motives, and, as a business paper executive who 
prefers to remain anonymous remarked, ‘a business man of 
high standards, entering the business publishing field, might 
have as his primary object the desire to make money, but 
limit himself to means of making money which he considers 
legitimate and serviceable to society.” 

A number of California business paper publishers were 
asked how and why business papers originated. Their replies 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Business journalists on a salary, who have gained experience in 
the technique of business paper publishing, decide to quit working for 
somebody else and launch a new paper in an undeveloped field in order 
to gain personal independence. 

2. A printing house launches a business paper, or contributes to 
capital needed to start one, primarily to earn profit from printing the 
publication. 

3. A trade, industrial, or professional association publishes a paper 
as an official organ for its membership. 

4. <A publisher of one or more business papers starts another paper 
in a different field in order to utilize to the fullest extent his existing 
organization. 
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The several motives enumerated in the foregoing list explain 
the diversity in appeal, quality, and size of business papers. 
One small paper, serving a limited field, earning perhaps as 
little as four thousand dollars annual net profit, may be re- 
garded as a satisfactory business by its publisher, who finds 
additional compensation in his independent position. Another 
small paper may be explained by the fact that a printing house 
is willing to back it with capital or credit for the printing job 
it creates, which may be as little as one hundred dollars a 
month. Quite frequently a salaried employee of a business pa- 
per, seeking a share in an independent business, combines his 
talent with capital backing provided by a printing house to 
launch a new business paper, the motives of the two elements 
merging in the new undertaking. Such enterprises are usually, 
though not always, ‘‘one-man” papers. 

A business paper which is the official organ of an associa- 
tion and is entirely dependent upon association membership for 
its circulation is sometimes referred to as “semi-parasitic.” 
Whether or not the stigma is justified will depend upon the 
quality of service the paper gives. If its reader interest is 
compelling, if its editorial policies are independent, if the paper 
is a leader in the industry, no stigma should attach. A careful 
analysis of each business paper indvidually would be necessary 
to determine the extent that it is parasitic. A good many 
business papers are official organs of associations. Some were 
launched by associations. Others have been designated official 
organs after they were started. These often include sub- 
scribers who are non-members. Certainly being designated an 
official organ doesn’t always mean that a paper is parasitic. 
Most business papers have some connection, formal or in- 
formal, with a trade or industrial association. Business papers 
themselves have been active in promoting the organization of 
associations. 

Some sort of survey must be undertaken prior to the estab- 
lishment of a new paper. If the proposed paper is to be any- 
thing more than a shoestring venture several factors have to be 
taken into consideration. The editor of a Pacific coast publica- 
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tion with national afhiliations submitted this summary of what 
should be ncluded in a preliminary survey: 


A survey of the purchasing power of the industry or trade for which 
a prospective businesss paper is contemplated should be made, and unless 
the volume exceeds six and one fourth to twelve and one half million 
dollars annually the venture should not be undertaken. This criterion 
is based upon the assumption that the advertising appropriation for 
business papers for a given industry approximates 0.8 per cent of total 
sales. The volume of advertising revenue necessary for the publication 
of a reasonably meritorious business paper for Pacific Coast territory 
will range between $50,000 and $100,000 annually, depending upon 
the degree of editorial service rendered. 

A survey of the field to be covered should also show total production, 
or sales, total number of production or sales units, total number of 
employeees, and total employees, owners, managers, superintendents, 
etc., who would make up the potential circulation of the paper. Ob- 
viously if the number of either units or men in responsible positions is 
small, there will be little business for a paper, since these may be con- 
tacted by a manufacturer’s sales force direct. If it is large, then the 
arguments which apply for any trade paper will apply in this instance. 
Similarly a survey should be made of the total number of prospective 
units which may be solicited for advertising. If the industry or trade 
makes all of its purchases from a relatively small number of manufac- 
turers, then it is questionable if enough advertising revenue can be se- 
cured to make the publication profitable. The ideal situation is with a 
large number of small or medium sized production or sales units with 
average purchasing power each, who buy from a large number of differ- 
ent competitive manufacturers. (Try and find such a field.) 


A business paper starts, ideally if not realistically, with the 
assumption that there exists an industry or trade sufficiently 
developed to respond to editorial service. But the mere exis- 
tence of such a field is not sufficient in itself to insure the busi- 
ness success of a paper. Elements of a business nature which 
must be considered have been pointed out. There must be a 
sufficient number of competing units in the field to warrant the 
use of an advertising medium by advertisers who desire to sell 
products or services to these units and can do so economically 
by buying space in the medium; and there must be a sufficient 
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volume of competitive advertising to produce an operating 
revenue and profit to the publisher. 

Business paper circulation is selective. It endeavors to reach 
the men in specified industries or trades who control buying. 
The ideal circulation of a business paper would be one which 
included all men who control buying in its trade or industry, 
and which excluded all others. Most business papers assume 
that paying for a subscription is evidence of a desire to read 
the paper, although a few papers operate successfully with 
controlled free circulation. The subscription price is seldom 
sufficient to pay the expense of securing the subscriber and 
holding him. In the case of California business papers, sixty 
of the seventy-six papers studied charge two dollars or less for 
an annual subscription. 

The office of a well organized business paper circulation 
department maintains a comprehensive list of concerns in the 
industry which should be taking the paper. The subscription 
salesman uses this list as his guide. He first contacts and sells 
the head man of each concern, obviously the “key” man, and 
from this individual obtains the names of others in the concern 
who should be taking the paper. There may be four or more 
such men in a concern who would be valuable subscribers. 
These the salesman also contacts and endeavors to sell. 

From the key man the salesman secures statistical data. In 
the case of an electrical plant, for example, he ascertains the 
number of machines, the horsepower, the number of men em- 
ployed, and the number of kilowatt hours produced. These 
data are assembled in the office of the paper. They may be 
used in the paper’s editorial service or employed as an aid in 
analyzing advertisers’ merchandising problems. 

The subsciption sales organization is thus seen to be a well 
integrated machine with a definite goal. The effectiveness of 
its efforts has a great deal to do with the ultimate success of 
the paper, for circulation determines advertising. ‘Ask any 
man identified with a business publishing organization which 
is its most important department and he will nearly always 
name his own,” said H. E. Everett, editor of the /mplement 
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and Tractor Trade Journal, addressing journalism students. 
‘But I am going to be different and nominate the circulation 
department, even placing it above the editorial department. 
The editorial department is a very close second, for it is upon 
the effort of the editorial department that a publication must 
depend for the confidence and interest of its readers, and there- 
fore the continuity of its circulation.” 

A business paper which has honest coverage will profit by 
offering its circulation in analyzed form, sworn and audited. 
Space buyers of advertising are able to obtain valuable advance 
information of media by examining circulation statements. But 
the final test of the value of circulation is pragmatic. A paper 
may be able to show results for its advertisers even though 
its coverage is not of a sort to bear careful analysis and a full 
audit. It would be unfair and unsound to assume that all 
papers which are not audited or which do not present distribu- 
tion data are unreliable advertising media. Such an assump- 
tion would disqualify a majority of California business papers. 
The pragmatic test has shown that many California business 
papers whose circulation is neither audited nor analyzed are 
sound advertising media. This does not, however, apply to all 
business papers which secure sufficient advertising to pay ex- 
penses and secure a profit. There are some papers which sell 
not editorial or advertising service but only the personality of 
the individual members of their staffs. These have circulation 
data which in no sense would bear close observation. 

Advertising in business papers occupies an important place 
in the merchandising plans of manufacturers. Industrial ad- 
vertising in business papers, it has been stated, can accomplish 
one or more of ten different merchandising objectives: 


Reach buyers in the mass (with any message) frequently and cheaply. 
Reach buyers who are out of range geographically. 

Reach buyers who are hard for salesmen to get at. 

Save time for a salesman and make him more effective. 

Make sales, if product can be sold without salesmen. 

Get inquiries. 

Establish recognition, confidence, prestige, personality. 
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Protect advertiser’s identity and good-will with the user. 

Tell advertiser’s story as he wants it told. 

Attract salesmen, agents, or distributors—a product is easier to sell 
because it is well known. 


Modern business papers sell something more than space. 
At one time business paper advertising was sold on the basis 
that the business paper was rendering the industry a service 
and therefore should be supported. No doubt the appeal is 
used by some papers today. But the more successful paper 
places its reliance in the absolute merit of the thing it sells. The 
modern business paper combines sales appeal with research. 
Some of the facts which can be developed only through re- 
search effort are the marketing possibilities of individual types 
of products; data on production and distribution; the absorp- 
tion possibilities of an industry with respect to certain kinds of 
products; the number of trade units in an industry of its differ- 
ent types; and the consumer possibilities of certain territories. 
Business papers, like advertising agents, become counselors in 
advertising. 

Organized groups of ethical business papers would do their 
profession and the public a service if they adopted a definition 
which excluded publications that have no right to be designated 
as business papers. In its qualifications for membership the 
Western Business Papers Association takes a step in this direc- 
tion when it requires that member-publications “must not be 
owned directly or indirectly by any trade, class, or professional 
association” and “must not be organs or mouthpieces of any 
house or combination of houses to further its or their special 
interest as against the joint interest of the trade or class.” 
Strictly enforced, this rule would exclude out-and-out parasitic 
association publications and house organs. This would assist 
the public in identifying impostors, that is, publications with a 
secret and selfish purpose which pose as legally recognized 
newspapers. 

Subsidized publications have two characteristics which cast 
suspicion upon them as business papers. They are, in the first 
place, apt to be papers “with an axe to grind.” This is unques- 
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tionably the case with the house organ; and it may be the case 
with an association publication which has become so much con- 
cerned with the interests of its members that it ignores import- 
ant interests in its general field. The second characteristic of 
subsidized papers which is called in question by business papers 
has special application to the publications as advertising media. 
If a subscriber receives a paper merely because he has paid 
membership dues in an association his interest in the paper for 
itself is placed in doubt. Advertisers question the reader inter- 
est of papers whose circulation is derived from subscriptions 
which are “thrown in” with association dues. 

Nobody who accepts the economic order of western society 
can question the validity of a business press. Competitive busi- 
ness in a changing society must be served with some medium of 
information if the benefits of discovery, invention, and im- 
provements in technique are to be enjoyed freely and fully by 
all units in production and distribution, to be passed on to the 
consuming public at minimum cost. Honest and intelligent 
media of trade and industrial information serve an important 
social function in guarding against monopoly. The editorial 
duty that ethical business papers accept is that of keeping open 
the channels of business information. 

There are other media of business information besides the 
press. An investigation conducted by a firm of industrial ac- 
countants for the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company revealed 
the comparative importance of these media. This investigation 
showed that industry keeps in touch with development in equip- 
ment through four general methods: (1) salesmen and agents; 
(2) inspection trips, conventions, and exhibits; (3) manufac- 
turers’ literature; and (4) industrial publications. The results 
of the inquiry indicated that between twenty and thirty per 
cent used channels (1), (2), and (3), and that seventy per 
cent used channel (4), that is, industrial publications. 

From a brief analysis of the nature of these media it appears 
obvious why publications are most widely employed. In the 
case of (1) salésmen and agents, and of (3) manufacturers’ 
literature, you have interested, not disinterested, special 
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pleaders. These agencies cannot be depended upon for all 
information. Their purpose is to sell the equipment manufac- 
tured by the private institutions which support them. They 
may not be depended upon for information concerning the 
equipment of competitors. The difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion from (2) inspection trips, conventions, and exhibits is 
manifest in the expense involved and the desirability of ob- 
taining information at the earliest possible moment. The 
medium of the business paper has advantages as a disseminator 
of information because it is disinterested and inexpensive, and 
reports progress in business regularly from week to week, 
month to month, or in a few instances, day to day. 

The degree of its economic justification in practice is depen- 
dent upon the setting and the journalistic qualifications of a 
business press. What can be said for the California business 
press with respect to its setting in the industrial and trade 
organization of the state and of its journalistic qualifications ? 

The typical California business paper belongs not to Califor- 
nia alone but to the territory comprised by all the states of the 
mountain and west coast region, roughly 11 western states, 
which the Western Business Papers Association has designated 
the Pacific Empire. Business in this area has problems in com- 
mon which are distinctively regional. It requires a body of 
information of a specialized character. A specialized territorial 
business press is warranted by these requirements. A business 
press is best qualified of all the various possible channels of 
information to supply this demand. 

California business papers whose scopes of influence covers 
less territory than the 11 western states have in most cases a 
setting that can be justified economically. Coast fisheries, ship- 
ping, and marine engineering are examples of industries of the 
wetern tier of states which have very specialized problems 
that occupy the attention of business papers of a high type. 
Petroleum, lumber, and building are examples of local or 
territorial interests which demand local or territorial media of 
information. A western territorial setting is occupied by a 
specialized paper in practically every trade or industry which is 
large enough to support it. 
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The final test of a business paper’s justification is to be found 
in its journalistic qualifications. How good a medium of 
specialized information is it? A high type of business journal- 
ism exists in the state. At its best California’s business press is 
a disseminator of objective facts of significance to its public. 
It does not suffer selfish business interests to prevent it from 
maintaining this ideal of journalism. This high type of press 
is composed of a good sized group of California business 
papers which cover their field thoroughly and interestingly, 
whose circulation is honest, whose editorial function is kept 
separate from immediate considerations of advertising revenue, 
and whose advertising serves the mutual interest of reader and 
advertiser. 

Too often an observer draws conclusions regarding the 
business press as a whole from familiarity with an unworthy 
representative of the press. The author has heard general 
newspaper workers classify all business papers as racketeers 
on the basis of familiarity with a paper which from its appear- 
ance gave evidence of never having made an honest dollar. 
There are such business papers in California. Their publishers 
misrepresent their circulation to their advertisers. They fail to 
provide an adequate editorial budget. They sell space by 
agreeing to print supporting editorial matter. They resort to 
cheap copy—ancient jokes, booster material, reprint, almost 
anything to fill space. 

The evils of business journalism are inherent in one of the 
conditions which make a business press possible—free enter- 
prise. Anybody may start a business paper. Not much capital 
is needed. A printer who will profit by the job may be got to 
stake it. In prosperous times a good deal of advertising can be 
sold on personality or on the strength of “political” connec- 
tions. First considerations with such a publishing enterprise 
are the printing job and advertising revenue. It makes no 
survey to determine the probable response to an editorial or 
advertising service because the paper has no idea of offering a 
legitimate service. Its only plan is to take what it can get in a 
free country. 
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The bad business papers—those that are economically 
wasteful and socially harmful—injure the good business 
papers. They injure the reputation of reputable papers and 
they absorb advertising revenue which rightfully belongs to 
papers which have honest service to sell. 

Means are at hand for protection against a racketeering 
business journalism. They lie in an effective association of the 
reputable business press. Such an organization can maintain a 
code of ethics—call it a standard of practice if you will— 
which enthrones sound journalistic practice as a basis of mem- 
bership, thus discrediting non-conforming papers which are 
denied fellowship in a self-respecting society. This is no Uto- 
pian project. It is a plan followed with success by some of 
the very industries and trades which the business press serves, 
a program that has now received the government’s sanction. 

The literature of the Western Business Papers Association 
leads to the inference that it was organized for the purpose of 
protecting its members and the public against shyster publish- 
ers. Unfortunately the association has failed to pursue an 
aggressive policy. The association has lapsed into what 
amounts to little more than a paper organization. A reawaken- 
ing of the impulse which led to its formation and energetic 
pursuance of its fine aims are needed to raise the general level 
of California’s business press to that of its best representative. 
In short, what the business press needs is a dictator. 
































THE COUNTRY WEEKLY AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF “SONE-NEWS- 
PAPER PLACES’’ 


By MAtcotm M. WILLEyY and WILLIAM WEINFELD 


University of Minnesota 


The first thirty years of the twentieth century have brought 
momentous changes in the social and economic life of the 
country, and these changes have had their counterpart in the 
field of American journalism. A casual comparison of daily or 
weekly newspapers of 1900 with these of 1930 will reveal that 
many striking transformations have taken place. With some 
of the surface changes, students of journalism are familiar 
through simple observation. There are other changes, how- 
ever, which are not apparent by simple comparisons, and which 
would escape the observation even of those most familiar with 
American newspapers. These changes are revealed only 
through a consideration of large numbers of papers, or even 
all papers in the country, and by analysis necessitating the appli- 
cation of statistical techniques that lay clear the significances 
contained in masses of data. Without such detailed study it 
would be impossible to give specific answers to such questions as: 
How many more or fewer papers are there in the country 
today than a generation ago? What changes in political affilia- 
tion of the American press have taken place in the last thirty 
years? In how many places in this country are newspapers 
published—more or fewer than at the turn of the century? On 
such matters “hunches” may exist, but it requires careful re- 
search to transform the “hunches” into facts, or to establish 
their falsity, as the case may be. 

Among the many changes that might be selected for special 
study are those involving increase or decline in the number of 
papers. An accurate count might show significant trends by an 
examination of its gross results alone; with additional refine- 
ments in the analysis of the quantitative data more fundamental 
qualitative implications might also be revealed. Thus, the de- 
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cline in numbers of papers, shown by a simple count, assumes 
greater significance when studied in the light of the selective 
factors that may be influencing the decline. It is well to know 
that there are fewer papers now than in 1900; it is of more 
concern to know what kinds of papers have disappeared: of 
what political affiliation? in what size of community? of what 
circulation? in what section of the country? and innumerable 
similar points. 

For the daily paper, data pertaining to changing numbers 
have already been gathered and analyzed. For the weekly 
newspaper no such information has until now been compiled 
or its analysis undertaken. Because of the importance of the 
field, a comprehensive study involving many factors associated 
with changing numbers of weekly newspapers has been made.? 
The present article is one of a series which is the outgrowth of 
the research. 

It is the intention in this article to discuss the general data as 
they pertain to the numbers of places in which weekly news- 
papers have been printed in given years, with particular refer- 
ence to the number of papers found in each of these places. Of 
all weekly newspapers in this country in 1900, 1910, 1920, and 
1930, how many are the only weeklies published in the places 
where they are issued? How many places have two weekly 
papers? Three? More than three? What are the sectional 
variations? What chances of survival does a paper have when 
published in the same place with other weekly papers? Such 
are the questions which are to be raised and answered in this 
article. In the answer to these and other specific questions 
general trends are revealed that are reflections of deeper social 
changes. 

1Cf. Editor & Publisher: International Year Book number (annual) ; also, 
Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, Communication Agencies and Social Life, 
Part III. The best single analysis of such data is in W. Carl Masche, “Factors 
Involved in the Consolidation and Suspension of Daily and Sunday Newspapers in 


the United States Since 1900: A Statistical Study in Social Change,” unpublished 
manuscript, University of Minnesota library (1932). 


2 Completion of this extensive study was made possible by a grant from the fluid 
funds of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota supplied by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The data in the general study of which this article is one 
part were taken from the newspaper and periodical directory 
which since 1880 has been issued by N. W. Ayer and Son.* In 
these annual volumes are listed specific data pertaining to all 
periodical publications in the United States (and some foreign 
countries) which have been in existence for at least one year, 
and which would have interest for advertisers and the general 
public. In the directory, newspapers are distinguished from 
other periodicals by the inclusion of political designation. 
Weekly newspapers are differentiated from dailies, semi-week- 
lies and tri-weeklies by the “date of issue” statement.5 To ob- 
tain the basic data for this study in changing numbers, it is 
necessary to pick out, item by item, state by state, the general 
weekly newspapers by years, and transcribed the essential infor- 
mation upon file cards. For the years 1900, 1910, 1920, and 
1930 all the weekly newspapers in places of 15,000 population 
or less in all the 48 states were so segregated. Arbitrarily no 
weekly in a community of over 15,000 was recorded, except 
that a paper which when first listed was in a place of 15,000 or 
less was carried along even if in subsequent years its place of 


3 From 1880 to 1909 inclusive, the directory appeared with the title American 
Newspaper Annual; 1910-29 it was called American Newspaper Annual and Di- 
rectory; since 1930 the title has been Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


* Insofar as daily and weekly general newspapers are concerned, the Ayer list is 
apparently highly reliable. Since the data are assembled primarily for advertising 
agency purposes, there is every inducement for a publisher to desire the listing of 
his paper. The Directory, in 1933 in its 65th year of publication, gains reliability 
because of its continuous publication. Any errors, even for 1900, would be errors 
of understatement; it is the claim of the publishers that by 1900 the listings were 
complete. 


5 The differentiation of newspapers from other periodicals is made by the direc- 
tory editors on the basis of the question on the blank returned by the publishers. 
The blank reads: “If newspaper, give politics.” (Space is then left for entry.) 
The next point reads: “If periodical, give class, industry or field served.” (Space 
left for entry.) There are few instances in which papers listed in the directory 
have not answered the first question, thus permitting easy identification. In com- 
piling our data, if other factors indicated beyond a reasonable doubt that the publi- 
cation without political designation was a general weekly newspaper it was in- 
cluded; otherwise it was omitted. The maximum instances of “no information” 
totaled 2.9 per cent. . 


® Foreign language papers were not included. 
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publication exceeded this population figure. This population 
limit has as its purpose the exclusion of all but small town and 
‘country newspapers.’”? 

For 1900 a card was made for every weekly paper meeting 
our criteria, and for each succeeding decennial year additional 
cards were made for papers not listed at any previous decennial 
point. For a paper of continuous existence the data for the 
years subsequent to its first listing were entered upon the origi- 
nal card. When completed, our file contained 21,989 cards, 
representing 11,310 papers in 1900; 11,802 papers in 1910; 
10,462 papers in 1920; and 9,522 papers in 1930. For each 
of these 43,096 papers the following information was trans- 
cribed: place and state in which published; name of paper; 
year established; county seat or non-county seat; together with 
the following additional information for each of the four se- 
lected decennial years: population of place in which published; 
day of issue; politics; and circulation. For purpose of analy- 
sis, all of these data (together with points derived from them 
through visual examination, such as the number of papers per 
place) were coded and then punched on Hollerith cards. All 
Hollerith transcriptions were subsequently verified.® 

Table 1 shows for the selected years the number of places in 

7 Setting the population limit is, of course, a subjective matter, and other work- 
ers might have used either a higher or lower figure. It was felt, however, that 
the essential primary group characteristics so closely associated with weekly jour- 
nalism held up to this limit, but probably not beyond. In 1930, had the limit been 
set at 10,000 only 2.6 per cent of 9,522 papers would have been dropped out. It is 
recognized, of course, that weekly newspapers are often published in large urban 
centers, with neighborhood or sub-community circulation, and also in large sub- 
urban communities. Such papers, however, fill a somewhat different purpose from 
that of the weekly newspaper of the smaller place, and hence are deliberately ex- 
cluded here. It is possible that the trend in numbers of urban weekly papers is 


entirely different from that revealed by our study of the weeklies published in the 
smaller places. 


8 Although transcribed, no use will be made in these reports of circulation data 
because of apparent unreliability, especially in the earlier years. 


® The purpose of punching the data on Hollerith cards was to permit counting 
and sorting by the automatic, electric Hollerith machine, without the use of which 
a study of this magnitude would have been virtually impossible. Six weeks were 
consumed in punching and verifying the Hollerith cards alone. 
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the United States in which weekly newspapers were published, 
and classifies these as places having only one paper, places hav- 
ing two papers, etc. 


TABLE 1. — NUMBER OF PLACES OF 15,000 POPULATION OR LESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN WHICH SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPERS WERE PUBLISHED, 1900, 1910, 1920 anv 1930. 











Places 1900 1910 1920 1930 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
1 paper 5,177 66.1 7,079 764 7,285 82.8 7,172 86.5 
2 papers 1,976 25.3 1,856 20.0 1,372 15.6 1,029 12.4 
3 papers 545 7.0 291 3.1 132 1.5 86 1.0 
4 papers 104 1.3 32 0.4 8 0.1 7 0.1 
5 papers 19 0.2 2 @ 1 0.0 0 0.0 
6 papers 6 0.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.0 


Total number 
of places 7,827 100.0 9,260 100.0 8,798 100.0 8,295 100.0 
Total number 


of papers 11,310 —— 11,802 —— 10,462 —— 9,522 —— 








Two clear trends are apparent from a study of Table 1. (1) 
For the country as a whole there has been a consistent increase 
between 1900 and 1930 in the proportion of places in which 
only one paper is published. That is, “‘one-paper places” have 
increased from 66.1 per cent of the total number of places in 
which papers were published in 1900 to 86.5 per cent of the 
total in 1930. (2) Reciprocally, there has been a consistent 
decrease for the country as a whole and for the same period in 
the proportion of places in which more than one paper is pub- 
lished. 

These proportions, however, must be considered with refer- 
ence to the absolute numbers of papers that are involved. Al- 
though the proportion of places in which only one paper was 
published showed increases at each census year, the absolute 
number of papers in 1930 was smaller than in 1920.1° In 

10 Since our data are at ten year intervals, it is not possible from Table 1 to state 


the specific year in which the greatest number of places with only one paper was 
reached, although it obviously occurred between 1910 and 1930. There is pre- 
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contrast to the trend in the number of one-paper places, 
those having more than one paper have shown a consistent de- 
cline in absolute numbers as well as proportions. 

This striking tendency toward a weekly journalism in which 
each place of publication has but one paper is also brought 
out when expressed in numbers of papers rather than numbers 
of places. In other words (see Table 1) there has been a 
steady increase, since 1900 at least, in the proportion of papers 
which were the only weekly in their place of publcation as fol- 
lows: 1900, 45.8 per cent; 1910, 60.0 per cent; 1920, 69.7 
per cent; and in 1930, 75.3 per cent. While this trend toward 
‘‘one-paperness” may have been sensed by students of journal- 
ism, it is doubtful if its rapidity could have been appreciated 
apart from such figures as those presented here." 

It is a competitive struggle for existence that has been re- 
vealed thus far, and its real nature becomes clear by an exami- 
nation of the trend in the ratios between the one-paper places 
and those places having more than one paper. In 1900 there 
were 2.6 one-paper places for each place in which two papers 
were published. In successive census years the ratios steadily 
increased as follows: 1910, 3.8; 1920, 5.3; 1930, 7.0. That 
is, by 1930 there were seven times as many one-paper places as 
two-paper places. There is even greater contrast when places 
in which three or more papers are published are related to the 
number of places in which only one paper is published. In 
1900, there were 7.5 places in which only one paper was issued 
for every place in which three or more papers were issued; in 
1930, the ratio was 76.3 to 1. The increasing preponderance 
sumably a close relation between the total number of places in which papers are 
published and the total number of papers. Using a somewhat rough classification 
of weekly papers in the United States taken from Ayer’s directory, Willey and Rice 


in Communication Agencies and Social Life (Table 45, page 157) indicate that 
the peak in numbers of weekly papers was attained in 1915. 


11 This prevailing trend to one-paper places in weekly journalism has its coun- 
terpart in the daily field, as revealed by Masche’s study. (Op. cit. Percentage 
calculations made from Masche’s data on pages 74 and 120.) In 1900, 33.6 per 
cent of the English language daily newspapers in places of 10,000 population or 
less were the only daily in their place of issue; in 1930, the percentage had in- 
creased to 76.8. 
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of the one-paper place in the weekly newspaper field is convinc- 
ingly indicated by these figures. 

Not only do the figures show a preponderance of places 
publishing but one paper; it may be seen from Table 1 (for 
1930) that places in which more than two papers were pub- 
lished constituted but 1.1 per cent of the total. (In the places 
representing this 1.1 per cent only 292 papers out of a total of 
9,522, or 3.1 per cent, were involved). Since the places in 
which one and two papers were issued constituted 98.9 per cent 
of all the places in which weekly papers were published in 1930, 
it becomes apparent that these will be the center of any future 
competition for survival. The data of Table 1 suggest that, 
for the immediate future at least, a balance between one- and 
two-paper places is being approached; the rate of change for 
both has been decreasing steadily, at least since 1900, with an 
apparent movement toward some point of stability. 

In interpreting the changes in numbers of places with one 
and two papers, it is first noticed that the number of two-paper 
places has steadily declined since 1900, whereas the decline in 
one-paper places is first apparent in the 1930 data. It might 
at first be concluded that this reflects a higher mortality of 
papers in two-paper places. While data are not available to 
clinch the point, a plausible interpretation might also be that 
the heaviest losses in recent years have been in the marginal!” 
one-paper places, a loss which is somewhat concealed by the 
fact that when one of the publications in a two-paper place is 
eliminated by cessation or combination the remaining paper is 
then automatically transferred to the one-paper place column, 
thus tending to offset the losses which would otherwise show. 
A remaining interpretation, making allowance for this shift of 
two-paper places into the one-paper place category, would be 
that the decline in numbers is about the same for both. 

It is in these changes which have just been discussed that one 
must seek for the explanation of the gross changes between 

12 Marginal in the sense of being economically so weak as to be facing extinc- 


tion, or so prosperous as to be on the point of becoming a daily. One hundred and 
fourteen papers that were weeklies in 1920, were listed as dailies in 1930. 
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1900 and 1930 in the total number of places having weekly 
newspapers and the total number of weekly papers. The 1910 
data show an increase over 1900 both in the number of places 
and in the number of newspapers.’* The data since 1910 show 
consistent declines for both. The decline in the number of 
places has been smaller than the decline in the total number of 
papers, a result that follows from the fact that the number of 
places with only one newspaper is an increasing proportion of 
the total. 

Since the field of journalism is primarily occupied by the 
daily and the weekly, the relative numerical importance of 
the two is of some significance even in a discussion, such as this 
one, of the number of places in which publcation occurs.'* 


TABLE 2,—-NUMBER OF WEEKLY AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THEIR RATIO, 1900, 1910, 1920 anv 1930.* 




















Period 
of Issue Number of Papers 
1900 1910 1920 1930 
Weekly 11,310 11,802 10,462 9,522 
Daily .. 1,967 2,206 2,082 1,923 
Ratio: Weeklies to 
Ee 5.7 5.3 5.02 4.95 


*Daily newspapers do not include Sunday papers. Data on dailies are taken 
from Masche, of. cit. 











Table 2 shows a decline in numbers for both weekly and 
daily newspapers from a peak that was reached somewhere 
between 1900 and 1920, probably about 1915. The decline has 
been more pronounced in the weekly field, as shown by the fact 


13 It must be remembered that the data of this study are for four selected years 
which fact means that peaks and low points of the decennial years may not, and 
probably do not, represent the actual peaks and low points. Thus, the number of 


weekly newspapers probably reached a peak in 1915 rather than in 1910. Cf. foot- 
note 10. 


14 Semi-weekly newspapers and tri-weeklies are relatively of little importance 
numerically. Cf. Willey and Rice, op. cit., page 157. The writers, of course, are 
aware that weekly journalism must always be considered in its relation to daily 
journalism, even though for analytical purposes they must be separated, as has 
been done in this paper. 
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that in 1900 there were 5.7 weeklies for each daily, a ratio 
which has grown smaller each succeeding decade. By 1930 
there were only 4.95 weeklies per daily. 

While from the foregoing data the trend toward the one- 
paper place is evident, there are sectional variations which 
the composite data do not reveal. These variations are indica- 
tions of sectional differences in the social and economic factors 
that in the last analysis make journalism what it is. 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES IN WHICH 
ONLY ONE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IS PUBLISHED, BY CENSUS DIVISIONS, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930. 











Census 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Diwisions* No. %t No. %t No. %t No. %t 
New England 246 78.3 226 79.9 212 85.8 203 89.0 


Middle Atlantic 628 66.6 668 71.8 653 77.7 665 78.8 
East No. Central 1,216 66.3 1,476 78.4 1,446 84.5 1,398 88.0 
West No. Central 1,351 62.5 2,094 76.4 2,156 82.9 2,034 87.1 
So. Atlantic 477 69.3 537 744 531 79.1 596 83.0 
East So. Central 321 64.6 391 746 384 82.2 384 85.3 
West So. Central 439 65.7 866 768 883 86.7 871 89.8 


Mountain 241 70.4 401 77.9 525 79.8 450 86.4 
Pacific 257 68.4 420 78.3 495 84.5 571 89.2 
U. S. Total 5,176 7,079 7,285 7,172 














*The census divisions used here are those employed by the Bureau of the Census; 
the states in each division may be found by reference to the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 


+The base in each case is the total number of places in which papers were printed 


in each census division. E.g., 78.3 per cent of all the places in which papers were 
printed in New England in 1900 were one-paper places. 








In Table 3, it may be seen that in all census divisions the per- 
centage of one-newspaper places has without exception in- 
creased steadily between 1900 and 1930. However, the abso- 
lute numbers show variation from section to section. In New 
England the number of one-paper places has steadily declined, 

15 It is recognized throughout this article that the significance of circulation 
should also be considered, but because of the unreliability of the circulation data 


in the weekly field, no attempt has been made to do so. Aggregate daily circula- 
tion obviously far exceeds the aggregate circulation of the weekly newspapers. 
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in contrast to the Pacific States, where the number has shown 
a consistent increase. These are the only two divisions in which 
continuous increase or decrease appears. In the other divisions 
the data show variation in the number of one-paper places 
from one period to another: three increased between 1900 and 
1920, with a subsequent decline in 1930 (West North Central, 
West South Central, Mountain) ; one increased between 1900 
and 1910, with subsequent declines in the data of 1920 and 
1930 (East North Central) ; one increased between 1900 and 
1910, showed a drop in 1920, and no change in 1930 (East 
South Central) ; the Middle Atlantic States fluctuated, but only 
within rather narrow limits. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to include the detailed 
sectional tables for places having more than one weekly news- 
paper. The data show for every census division a steady de- 
crease in the proportion of two-paper places between 1900 and 
1930. The peak in numbers of places with two papers had 
been reached by 1900 or before in all the census divisions ex- 
cept the three western groups (West South Central, Mountain, 
Pacific). For two of these sections the data for 1910 show 
increases over 1900, followed by decreases in the subsequent 
decennial years. The remaining section (Mountain) is the last 
to show a drop in the number of two-paper places; this is not 
evident in our data until 1930. By 1930 there were in every 
census division fewer places having two papers than were found 
in 1900. 

Where three-paper places are involved, except in a few cases 
where the total number of cases is small (three or four), all 
census divisions show steady declines in the number of places 
in which papers are published. The present day infrequency 
of the places of three or more papers is indicated by the fact 
that in 1900, 8.6 per cent of all papers were in such places in 
contrast to 1.1 per cent in 1930. Places with more than three 
papers need no special discussion. In 1900 there were 129 
such places; in 1930, but 8.16 


16In one place there were six papers in 1930. No place with more than six 
papers was recorded by Ayer for any of the four decennial periods. 
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The significance of these sectional variations lies in their indi- 
cation that the older sections of the nation (in terms of settle- 
ment and industrial development) had, in general, attained a 
higher proportion of one-paper places earlier than the more 
western and southern sections of the country. The natural his- 
tory of weekly journalism, the figures indicate, is a movement 
from multiplicity of papers in a single place to a condition ap- 
proximating one paper in a single place. By 1930, however, 
the sectional variations that were evident in the earlier years, 
had disappeared or become negligible. A structure of weekly 
journalism with one paper to one place had become characteris- 
tic throughout the country, brought about presumably through 
the natural working of competitive factors which by this time 
were operating to produce results that show but little variation 
from section to section. This trend toward homogeneity is 
shown by the fact that from 1900 to 1930 the difference in 
the range of the proportions of one-paper places had de- 
creased from 15.8 to 11.0 and the range of the proportions of 
two-paper places had decreased from 23.8 to 9.0 (see Table 
3). Furthermore, in 1930 the section with the lowest propor- 
tion of one-paper places stood higher than the section with the 
highest proportion in 1900. This is indicative of the concerted- 
ness with which all parts of the country, without exception, are 
tending toward a weekly journalism of one paper to one town. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the earlier analysis of 
Table 1 reveals that the trend toward one-paper places has 
about reached its peak. Likewise, the trend in number and 
proportion of places having more than one paper (which has 
been steadily downward) has apparently reached its low point. 
That is, the rate of change in both cases has been showing 
smaller and smaller increments. Unless there is some far- 
reaching change in the factors that have been operating for at 
least the past thirty years the immediate future will show no 
consequential increase in the proportion of one-paper places, 
nor decrease in the proportion of two-paper places. It should 
be stressed that the present article is concerned with the struc- 
ture of weekly journalism, that is, the number of places 
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with given numbers of papers. The decline in the number of 
papers will be the subject of another discussion.’7 On the basis 
of what has been said here, it is clear that a structure of jour- 
nalism with one paper to one place (regardless of the total 
number of papers) has been virtually achieved. 

It is not the purpose of the writers to enter upon a discussion 
of the social and economic factors which underlie the changes 
that their statistics have revealed. These changes in the news- 
paper structure may be associated with the changing political 
interest whereby a bi-partisan journalism is becoming a polli- 
tically independent journalism, with the disappearance of 
party organs. It may be that the changes are paralleling those 
in the general economic structure, with increasing competition 
and elimination or consolidation of business units. Or perhaps 
they should be viewed in the light of population changes, and 
the trend toward population stability. Whatever the causative 
social factors, the emergence of a journalism in the weekly field 
with one publication to one place has been demonstrated. 


17 For this the reader is referred to “The Country Weekly: Trends in Numbers 
and Distribution, 1900-1930,” in Social Forces, October, 1934. 
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An unnamed American critic wrote in Dennie’s periodical 
The Port Folio in 1801: “No country of its age, has so many 
newspaper bantlings to provide for, as America. Every petty 
village has its printer, and memoirs of meadows and mountains, 
may be read in many a rustic Gazette.”! These ‘newspaper 
bantlings”’ of the eighteenth century are the despair of the his- 
torian of American journalism, and it is very fortunate that 
Isaiah Thomas turned his attention to the subject as early as he 
did, in writing his two volumes on The History of Printing in 
America (Worcester, 1810). It is of interest that several 
years before him, in 1801, Noah Webster had considered 
writing an account of “the origin and progress of the public 
prints in the United States.” 

Noah Webster was much at home in the newspaper world. 
After taking a degree at Yale College in 1778 he became a 
school teacher in Connecticut and New York, studied for the 
bar, wrote and lectured on the English language, was a popular 
essayist,” and edited The American Magazine in New York 
from 1787 to 1788. Fired with zeal for the Federalist cause, 
he accepted the editorship of the newly founded daily news- 
paper, The American Minerva, in 1793. In his first issue of 
December 9, 1793, he wrote ‘“The Editor’s Address to the 
Public,” in which he gave his attitude toward newspapers: 


1Loc. cit., I, 206-207 (June 27, 1801). 


2His papers called The Prompter sold well and influenced other writers. Jos- 
eph Dennie wrote him as follows on September 8, 1796: “I have been informed 
by your philological and political speculations, and I have been amused by “The 
Prompter.” The simplicity and ease of that little volume taught me the value of 
the Franklin style. If there be any merit in the short essays of “The Lay 
Preacher,” consider the author as your debtor and flatter him by accepting his 
book.” (Mrs. Emily E. F. Ford, Notes on the Life of Noah Webster, New York, 
1912, I, 378-380.) 
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Of all these means of knowledge, Newspapers are the most eagerly 
sought after, and the most generally diffused. In no Country on earth, 
not even in Great -Britain, are Newspapers so generally circulated among 
the body of the people, as in America. To this facility of spreading 
knowledge over our Country, may, in a great degree, be attributed, that 
civility of manners, that love of peace and good order, and that propri- 
ety of public conduct, which characterize the substantial body of Citi- 
zens in the United States. 

Newspapers, from their cheapness, and the frequency and rapidity of 
their circulation, may, in America, assume an eminent rank in the 
catalogue of useful publications. They, in a great degree, supersede the 
use of Magazines and Pamphlets. The public mind in America, roused 
by the magnitude of political events, and impatient of delay, cannot 
wait for monthly intelligence. Daily or at farthest weekly communica- 
tions are found necessary to gratify public curiosity. But newspapers 
are not only vehicles of what is called news; they, are common instru- 
ments of social intercourse, by which the Citizens of this vast Republic 
constantly discourse and debate with each other on subjects of public 
concern. It is by means of these, that in times of danger, either from 
open hostility or insidious intrigue, an alarm is instantly conveyed, and 
a unanimity of opinion is formed, from Maine to Georgia.* 


The labor was most arduous, for during the first few years 
he did not have a single assistant for all the work of writing, 
transcribing by hand, translating, and getting his material to- 
gether. Yet he was eminently successful,® for his brother-in- 
law wrote from Boston on February 9, 1795: “To be serious, 
I am highly gratified at the success of your paper. It is my 
duty to tell you that I hear it spoken of in the most flattering 
terms in all companies. I suppose, tho’ you can tell best, it has 
the greatest currency of any composition of the kind on the 

3 The American Minerva, Patroness of Peace, Commerce, and the Liberal Arts, 
New York, December 9, 1793, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 1b. Webster’s personal file of the 


paper is now in the New York Public Library, and when he went through his 
works about 1837 he initialed this article. 


4Mrs. Ford, Notes, I, 378-380. 


5See the accounts of Beverly Stark, “The Great Newspapers of the United 
States”, in The Bookman (New York), XV, 151 (April, 1902); James Melvin 
Lee, History of American Journalism, Boston, ed. 1923, pp. 134-135; and George 


Henry Payne, History of Journalism in the United States, New York, 1920, p. 
167. 
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Continent.”* The title was changed in October, 1797, to the 
Commercial Advertiser, and at the same time he issued a week- 
ly paper, of material excerpted from the daily edition. Among 
his services to journalism was his agitating for greater safety 
of the mails to newspapers. He found that most of the post- 
masters were tavern-keepers, who permitted the papers to be 
read in the taverns and thus not not to reach the subscribers.” 

When a rift developed in the Federalist party about 1798, 
Webster found himself on the minority side, against Hamilton; 
and upon receiving much abuse from his own party he retired 
from active editorship and from participation in national polli- 
tics. He cast about for some way to employ his time usefully: 
he wrote on the plague that had wrought havoc in the country 
during the previous decade,® on the history of banking, and on 
other subjects; he considered writing a definitive life of the 
late President Washington, but relinquished the plan when he 
heard that Marshall had undertaken it;® and by 1803 he had 
settled down seriously to the lexicography upon which his prin- 
cipal fame rests. During this interim period he had under way 
the project which we are to consider here. 

There is indication of Webster’s interest in the history of 
journalism as early as 1799, for in that year he aided the Rev. 
John Eliot of Boston, who was writing ‘A Narrative of the 
Newspapers Printed in New England.’° Wrote Eliot: “I 
have been able to procure a very accurate list of Connecticut 
newspapers to the present time, by the assistance of a worthy 
member of our Society, Noah Webster, whose letter I add 


®Thomas Dawes, MS letter in the New York Public Library. 
7Mrs. Ford, Notes, I, 401, 403-405. 


8A Brief History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, Hartford, 1799, 2 vols. 
Cf. Alfred Scott Warthin, “Noah Webster as Epidemiologist,” in Journal of the 
American Medical Association, LXXX, 755-764 (1923). 


*Letter of March 3, 1800, printed in Massachusetts Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, XLIII, 152-153 (November, 1909). 


10His first article appeared in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1st s., V, 208-216 (1798); and the second, “Continuation of the Narra- 
tive ...”, ibid., VI, 64-77 (1799). 
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to my account.”24 Webster, in turn, got his information 
from Thomas Green, “the oldest printer in Connecticut,”’ and 
presented a list of sixteen items. He did not aim at complete- 
ness, however, for he concluded: ‘Other papers have been 
begun, but have not gained an establishment.”?” 

This publication may have whetted Webster’s ambition for 
a larger work on the same subject. In the summer of 1801 he 
sent over the country a circular letter to various newspaper of- 
fices, requesting information. Thus the use of the question- 
naire is not a new procedure; but in 1801 the high rate of 
postage and the insecurity of the postal service made it not 
very satisfactory. In point of fact, Webster received only a 
handful of letters in answer, and he evidently did not consider 
them sufficient for continuing. These letters furnish, however, 
early evidence as to the state of journalism in the United 
States and are presented herewith.’* Even if they were to add 
nothing to the knowledge of the bibliography of newspapers, 
they show the degree of alertness of the editors of 1801 and 
their attitude toward the ups and downs of their profession. 
The writer has not taken it upon himself to correct the various 
errors contained in the letters or to supply the deficiencies, but 
presents them as a source for regional studies like those excel- 
lent ones of Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

Webster probably thought that he had his native state of 
Conneticut well enough in hand, for there is no record of 
letters from journalists there. For the state to the east of it, 
however, from John Carter of the Providence Gazette, he re- 
ceived a meaty letter. The form of Webster’s circular can be 
gathered from it: 


1] bid., p. 76 
12]bid., p. 77. 


18They are among the Noah Webster Papers in the New York Public Library 
and have not to my knowledge appeared in print before. I am indebted to that 
Library for kind permission to print them. Paul Leicester Ford, a great grand- 
son of Webster, made a set of transcripts before his death in 1890, and they 
have been of service to me in interpreting difficult passages. 
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Providence, July 27, 1801 
Dr Sir, 

The following Replies to your printed Queries, some Time since 
received, will be found pretty accurate. 

“1. Which was the first News Paper published in the Town of Provi- 
dence, who the Publisher, and what the Time?” 

The first Paper published here was the Providence Gazette, estab- 
lished by William Goddard, Esqr in the year 1762. Date of the first 
Number, Oct 27. Continued from August, 1767, by J. Carter. 

“2. How many different Papers are printed in Providence, and how 
many Times in a Week? —the Names of the Papers and Publishers. 
The Time of their Establishment.” 

Four, each once a Week, viz. The Providence Gazette, by J. Carter; 
United States Chronicle, by Bennett Wheeler; Providence Journal, and 
Town and Country Advertiser, by J. Carter, jun. Impartial Observer 
(jacobinical) by Benoni Williams. — Times of their Establishment: 
Gazette, 1762, as above; Chronicle, 1777; Journal, 1799; Observer, 
1800. 

“3. How many Papers are printed at each Office?” 

I hope your proposed “authentic Facts” will not lead to a further 
Tax on News-Papers. The Printers of Papers during the Revolution, 
“merited well of their Country” — and I know not what would have 
become of the Revolution without their Assistance. Supposing they had 
all been Tories, instead of Whigs, they might possibly have done as much 
Mischief then, as the Jacobin Prints have of late done. The Name of 
that Member of Congress who shall have the Temerity to propose a 
Stamp on News-Papers, ought to be handed to Posterity with Infamy. 

In Haste — Yours fraternally 
JNO CARTER 
N. Webster, Esq. 


P. S. A Ways and Means Man, after seeing the proposed Publica- 
tion, might thus cogitate. If 140,608 Papers are struck yearly in the 
small Town of , the Number throughout the Union must be im- 
mense — and if the above number, at 2 Cents, would produce an annual 
Revenue of $2812.16, what would be the Produce of the Whole? — 
Add to this, that News-Paper stamps in England, if my Memory serves 
me, began at a Halfpenny, and are now about Fourpence Sterling! Call 
me a timid Visionary, and welcome. My decided Opinion is, that no 

Good can result from the proposed Publication, and Evil may be the 
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Consequence. Thus much for a gentle Rap of the Knuckles, which hope 
you will take in good Part. Peter Porcupine, or the Aurora Man, 
would have treated you more roughly. 


There is no record as to whether or not Webster was moved by 
these considerations. 

In Massachusetts, the publishers of the Salem Gazette 
obliged with the following letter: 


Salem, Decr 11, 1801 
Noah Webster jr Esqr 
Sir, 

My father recd a letter from you last summer, requesting information 
respecting the Newspapers published in this town. My partner Mr. 
Thos C. Cushing has furnished the following. This delay has been oc- 
casioned partly by the necessity of applying for information to persons 
in another town, & partly by the mislaying of your letter, which you will 
be good enough to excuse. 

I am, Sir, 
Yr very hb! Servt 
JOHN APPLETON JR. 


The first paper was begun in the year 1768, under the title of the 
Essex Gazette, & continued till the time of Lexington Battle. The 
number printed about 1000. Samuel Hall, the editor. When the Amer- 
can Army assembled at Cambridge, Mr. Hall removed thither, & con- 
tinued a paper at that place till the evacuation of Boston, when he re- 
moved into that town & printed, for a time, the paper (I think) which 
is now become the Independent Chronicle. For a few months previous 
to Lexington battle, a Tory paper (the title not recollected) was at- 
tempted in Salem by Ezekiel Russell, uncle of the present editor of the 
Columbian Centinel, but without much success. 

Salem was destitute of a paper from the time of Mr. Hall’s removal 
to Cambridge, till (probably) the year 1780, when another paper was 
attempted by Mary Crouch (from Charleston, S. C.) & Co. under the 
title of [blank]. The number printed is not known. It did not last 
long. 

In the autumn of 1781, Mr. Hall returned to Salem, & undertook a 
new paper, under the Title of the Salem Gazette, which he continued 
till the autumn of 1785, when not having met with encouragement 
equal to the excellence of the publication, he again removed to Boston. 


The number of Subscribers did not probably exceed 700. 
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Soon after his departure, another abortive attempt was made by 
George Roulstone, little deserving of notice. 

In October 1786 the Salem Mercury was begun, by Dabney & Cush- 
ing, & continued by them till October 1789; from which time the publi- 
cation was continued by Thomas C. Cushing, under the name of the 
Salem Gazette, till October 1794 when it passed into the hands of 
Willm Carlton, who carried it on till July 1797, when it was resumed 
by T. C. Cushing. From the Ist of June 1796, it has been a semi- 
weekly paper. The number printed half weekly is short of 1000, & the 
actual customers not more than 700. 

In June or July 1800, another paper was instituted by Willm Carlton, 
title The Salem Impartial Regester, published twice a week; the num- 
ber of subscribers probably rather short of that for the Salem Gazette. 


_ Regarding Walpole, New Hampshire, came curt reply from 
the firm of the man who was later to write the important his- 
tory in this very field: 
Walpole, Sep. 18, 1801 
Sir, 
In answer to your several queries in your letter to D. Carliffe we ob- 
serve 
The first & only paper ever printed here is “The Farmer’s Museum” 
— publishers, Isaiah Thomas & D. Carliffe-— Isaiah & Alexander 
Thomas, present publishers. — the time of first publishing April 1793. 
The paper is now called “The Farmer’s Museum or Literary Gazette,” 
published once a week, by Isaiah & Alexander Thomas. 
We have published 1800 weekly. Do not now nexceed 1400. 
Yours, 
Tuomas & THOMAS 


Further information about New Hampshire was contained in 
a letter from Hanover: 

Hanover, 21st Sept. 1801 
Sir/ 

Agreeably to your request I herewith transmit the most accurate 
information I can obtain, respecting “the origin and progress of public 
prints” in this place. 

Alden Spooner, now printer at Windsor, (Vt.), printed the first 
paper [in] Hanover, called “Dresden Mercury.” Its publication com- 
menced in Sept. 1778, and ended sometime in 1781. 
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The Eagle, or Dartmouth Centinel, 
Was published by Josiah Dunham, A. M. from 22d July, 1793, to 
23rd February 1795. It was then published from 2d March 1795 to 
30th March 1795, by John M. Dunham. From 6th April 1795 to 
13th March 1797, it was published by Dunham & True. From 20th 
March 1797 to 24th July 1798, it was published by Benjamin True, 
under the same name. From that period it was published by True, with 
the title of “The Eagle’, but under the superintendence of Moses Fisk, 
A. M. till the first week in June, 1799, when it was stopped. 
Dartmouth Gazette, 

Which commenced 27th August, 1799, is published every Saturday, on 
College Plain by Moses Davis; and is the only paper printed in the 
town and County of Grafton. 

About six years ago a paper was printed a few months at Haverhill, 
(N. H.) about 28 miles north of this place, by Nath! Coverly, called, 
(if mistake not) “The Nightingale.” 

The Dartmo Gazette is edited and printed by the same person. It has 
a very extensive circulation. The number of papers struck off weekly is 
about 800, and the number increases fast. 

I wish you to forward me the Spectator in exchange for my paper. 
Whatever sum may be asked for as exchange shall be remitted, by 

Sir, 
Your obedient, 
Mosss Davis 
Noah Webster, Junr Esqr 


John Prentiss answered from Keene: 


Keene, (County of Cheshire, N. H.) Oct 12, 1801 
Sir, 

In compliance with your request, I transmit you such particulars as 
I have been able to collect respecting the Printing business since its 
first establishment in this town. 

James D. Griffith, published the first Newspaper in Keene, in August, 
1797 ; called the Newhampshire Recorder, and Weekly Advertiser, and 
continued the same to December, 1792. The number of papers printed 
by him was about 500. 

Henry Blake and Company, commenced the publication of the Co/um- 
bian Informer, or Cheshire Journal, in March, 1793, and continued the 


same to March, 1799 — 500 weekly. At the decease of the Senior pro- 
prietor, 
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William Ward Blake continued the same to the 28th July, 1795 — 
the same number printed weekly. 

Cornelius Sturtevant, junr & Company published the Rising Sun, 
from Aug. 4, 1795, to sometime in April, 1798 — 900 weekly. 

Same paper continued by Elijah Cooper to August, 1798. The busi- 
ness was then discontinued, till John Prentiss, commenced the publica- 
tion of the Newhampshire Sentinel, on the 23d of March, 1799, which 
is still continued by same printer and publisher — 800 weekly. 

There has never been more than one paper printed at a time in this 
town, and all have been weekly papers. I am not accurate in the partic- 
ular dates; but believe the months to be accurate — having received 
your letter but a few days previous to my departure on a long journey 

. I am Sir 
Your Ob’t Servant 


Jno PRENTISS 
Noah Webster, junr Esqr 


The two following replies were received from Vermont: 


Windsor. Sept. 15th 1801 
My Dear Sir, 

Yours dated June 17th 1801 with a Newhaven Post mark of Sept 
11th 1801 came to hand last Evening — in which you request me to in- 
form you which was the first Newspaper published in Windsor &c, by 
whom &c. 

The first Newspaper published in Windsor was a weekly paper in- 
titled “The Vermont Journal” begun in the summer of 1783 by George 
Hough & Alden Spooner which paper still continues by Spooner'* under 
under the same title. Mr. Hough an amiable man, not pleased with 
his connection, in the year 1787 or 1788 dissolved Partnership & went 
to Concord N. H. where he still continues, & was lately dismissed as 
Post-master to make room for Walker the half witted Dunce. In the 
year 1791 James R. Hutchins & John Spooner set up a press & published 
a weekly paper under the Title “The rising Sun”. But thro’ the Im- 
providence, or Inexperience of the young men, they were soon obliged to 
quit business. 

In the present year, on the 3rd of March another weekly paper was 
began in this town by Nahum Mower intitled “Windsor Federal Ga- 


14Jacob’s note: “The press with which Hough & Spooner began business was 
the first press ever used in New England. It was first used in Boston and was 
bro’t to this part of the Country from the Office of Mr. Green of N. London.” 
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zette,’ which continues, & has an extensive circulation, and appears to be 
judiciously conducted. It is patronized by the Federal people in this 
country. 

Your very humble Servt 

STEVEN JACOB 

Noah Webster Junr Esqr. 
Mr. Spooner circulates 1500 papers 
Mr. Mower circulates 1000 Do. 


Brattleboro’, Sept. 16, 1801. 
Sir, 
In answer to yours of the 4th you are informed that the first newspa- 
per published in this town was the 
“Federal Galaxy.” 
Motto, “God said, Let there be Light, and there was Light.” The first 
number was issued on the first day of January, A. D. 1797; and has 
been continued, numbers varying weekly from 400 to 1000, weekly, ever 
since, by 
Your friend, and humble servt 


BENJAMIN SMEAD 
Noah Webster, jun. Esq. 


N. B. No other paper has ever been printed here. One was issued by 
Cornelius Sturtevant, in Putney.. It died soon, and I know not its 
history. 


The printers of the Albany Gazette supplied information 
about the towns in the surrounding region: 


Albany August 27, 1801 
Dear Sir 

In answer to a Letter which you wrote us some time since, requesting 
answers to Certain Queries. 

1. Inthe year 1772, the first Newspaper ever printed in the City of 
Albany was commenced. title A/bany Post Boy, Printers Alexander 
& James Robinson’s, it was discontinued at the Commencement of the 
Revolutionary War by both the Printers (who were Scotch men) fleeing 
to the Enemy in New York. 

2. In the year 1782, a Newspaper wa sset up in this City. Title, 
New York Gazeteer, Printers Balentine & Webster — it was discon- 
tinued in May 1784, and gave place to the Albany Gazette which then 
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commenced, & is continued to this day — The Printers are Charles R. & 
George Webster. 

3. In 1789, the Albany Register was set up and is continued to this 
day. Printer, John Barber. 

4. In 1797 The Albany Centinel commenced — by Loring Andrews. 
It is now conducted by Whiting & Lavinwith. 

The Gazette Register and Centinel are semi weekly papers. The 
Gazette 1200 each days publication — the Centinel 1200 — Register 
1400. 

There is a Newspaper printed at Johnstown, The Montgomery Ga- 
zette — Printers, Romeyn & Smith. 

One at Cooperstown, the Otsego Gazette, by Elihu Phinney. 

One at Herkimer, the Herkimer Tellescope by Phinney & Cory. 

One at Utica (Oneida County) the Whites Town Gazette, by Wil- 
liam McLean. 

One at Whites Town (Oneida County), the Hive by Barnard. 

One at Rome (Oneida County), the Patriotic Gazette, by Easton & 
Walker. 

One at Canadaigua, the Ontario Gazette, by Lucius Carey. 

One at Union, Tioga County, Title & Printer, do not recollect. 

One at the City of Schenectady, the Schenectady Gazette, by James 
L. Stevenson. 


One at Ballstown (Saratoga County) the Saratoga Tellescope by 
William Child. 


One at Salem, Washington County, the Northern Centinel by Henry 
Dodd. “ 

One at Lansingburgh, the Lansingburgh Gazette, by Gardiner Tracy. 

One at Troy, “The Northern Budget” by Robert Moffitt & Co. 

We have not had it conveniently in our power to obtain the particular 
period at which these papers were respectively established — most of 
them, from some cause or other have been discontinued at times for a 
longer or shorter period, and their No. or Volumes therefore is not a 
Criterion to determine with precision when they were set up. 

Two papers are printed in the City of Hudson — The Hudson Ga- 
zette by Ashbel Stoddard — and the Balance by Croswell & Co. 

One at Cattskill, the Western Constelation by Mr. Croswell. 

Very respectfully yours 
C. R. & G. WessTER 


The rivals in the town of Hudson, mentioned above, both sent 
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letters. Wrote Ashbel Stoddard, to whom a circular had been 


sent: Hudson, June 27, 1801 
Sir, 

In answer to your letter, I inform you that the Hudson Gazette was 
the first paper printed in Hudson, I am the publisher, and it has been 
published 16 years the seventh day of April last. 

There are two papers printed in Hudson, once in a week, the other 
paper is called the Balance, and is published by Sampson, Chittenden 
and Croswell; the Balance was first published on the 21st day of May 
last, I print 650 and Mr. Croswell says they print about 400 

I am yours, &c 
ASHBEL STODDARD 


Wishing not to leave his reputation in the hands of his rival, 
Croswell himself sent an answer: Hudson, June 27th 1801 
Sir, 

I yesterday saw your circular letter in the hands of Mr. Stoddard, 
requesting information with respect to the publication of news-papers in 
this city. Believing this information, as far as concerns my own paper, 
may be given with more accuracy by myself than Mr. Stoddard, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing a line to you on the subject. 

The paper in which I am concerned, is entitled ““The Balance, or Co- 
lumbian Repository.” It is published in this city every Thursday, by 
Sampson, Chittenden and Croswell. It was commenced on the 21st of 
May last. We have therefore, published but six numbers. It cannot be 
expected that the number of our subscribers, will yet be very large; we 
print about 450 weekly. We have a prospect, however, of a very liberal 
support. 

We contemplate changing the plan of our paper, in such manner as to 
render it more valuable to subscribers — by excluding advertisements 
from the body of it, and inserting them in an extra sheet. It will be 
almost wholly devoted to literary and scientific subjects. 

The title of our paper may possibly create a suspicion that we stand 
ready to be weighed down, on either side, according to the quantity of 
popular opinion which may be thrown into the scales; but, sir, we hope 
to prove the contrary, and render our paper a standard of truth, in the 


cause of good order, unbiased by the flimsey theories of demagogues and 


disorganisers. = : 
I am, Sir, with sentiments of respect 


Your obt Sert 
Noah Webster, junt Esqr. Harry CroswELL 
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A report from New Jersey was written by George Sherman 
of Trenton: 

Trenton, Sept. 14, 1801 
Sir, 

I received your letter of the 17th June, last week and have endeavored 
to obtain as correct information on the several particulars, therein men- 
tioned, as possible. 

lst. It appears from the information given me by several elderly 
gentlemen of this place, that the ‘“New-Jersey Gazette,” was the first 
news-paper printed in Trenton. It was published weekly by Isaac Col- 
lins, and commenced, according to a calculation made by Judge Ewing 
and myself, from the numbers of one of the papers in the possession of 
the Judge, about the first of May, 1778. It is the opinion of Judge 
Ewing that this was the first Newspaper published in New Jersey. 

2nd. There are two papers now printed in Trenton, each once a week. 
The first, under the title of the ‘State Gazette’”’ was commenced by Day 
and Hopkins, Sept 1792. It was purchased of Mr. Day in March 1799, 
by Sherman and Mershon, and is now published under the title of the 
“Federalist and New-Jersey State Gazette.” The other paper com- 
menced March 1801, under the title of ““The True American,” by 
Day and Man; but now published by Man and Wilson —a rank ja- 
cobin paper. . 

3d. The number of papers printed weekly of the Federalist, is about 
seventeen hundred. That of the “True American,” between ten and 
eleven hundred. 

I believe Mr. Collins stopped his paper about the time the federal 
constitution was adopted. There are now seven papers printed in New- 
Jersey, viz: —Two at Newark, one at Elizabeth Town, one at Morris, 
one at Brunswick and two at Trenton. 

Your obedient Servant 
Gero. SHERMAN 


Delaware was represented by a letter from Wilmington: 


Wilmington, Oct. 14, 1801 
Noah Webster Jun. Esq. 
Sir, 

We have delayed answering your circular of last June, in hope we 
should be able to give you such authentic information in answer to your 
first query, as we could wish; yet notwithstanding we have applied to 
the sons of the editor of the first paper printed in this place we can only 
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learn, that their father, James Adams, printed a newspaper about the 
year 1760 — what the title was, when it began or ceased they know not. 

There are now two papers printed in this place — viz. “The Mirror 
of the Times and General Advertiser” and “the Monitor or Delaware 
Federalist”. The Editor & printer of the “mirror” &c. is James Wilson; 
it is published twice a week and about 450 papers printed each publica- 
tion day. “The Mirror” &c. is a continuation of the Delaware Gazette 
which was established in or about 1784; the change in the title took place 
in November 1799 ;—The “Monitor” &c. has been established about two 
years — it is printed twice a week —number about 330 each publication 
day — edited and printed by William C. Smyth — prior to the publica- 
tion of this paper one was printed by Sam! & Jno Adams — entitled “the 
Delaware and Eastern Shore advertiser” the number printed about the 
same as the last — also twice a week — it ceased some few months 
before the “Monitor” &c began. 

We have had some thoughts of printing, this winter, with your per- 
mission, editions of the 2nd & third parts of your institute — suppose 
3000 of each — what shall we pay you for the privilege, or in what pro- 
portion ? — we once before have troubled you on this subject, but by 
some means your letter has been mislaid. 

With sentiments of Respect 
We are yours &c 
Bonsat & NILES 


Webster’s brother-in-law, William Cranch, later a federal 
judge, was interested in printing in Washington, D. C., and he 
sent the report for that city: 


Dear Sir, 

In answer to your circular letter of June 16, 1801, I can state, 

Ist. The first Newspaper published in the City of Washington was 
called “the Washington Gazette,” printed & published by Benjamin 
More. It commenced June 25th 1796 and continued twice a week vizt 
on Wednesdays & Saturdays until March 28th 1798 when it ceased for 
want of sufficient encouragement 

2d. There is only one newspaper now printed in this City. It is the 
“National Intelligencer” published by Sam! Harrison Smith, 3 times a 
week. It began about Oct. 1800. 

3d. The third is answered in the two first answers. 

There are two Newspapers printed in Georgetown, one by Rind and 
Prentiss call’d “the Washington Federalist” the other called the George- 
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town Museum, printed by Green & English. The former is publish’d 
daily during the session of Congress — and at other times, 3 times a 
week viz. Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays. The Museum is publish’d 
three times a week. The Washn federalist began about Octr 1800. The 
other paper, I believe was establish’d and conducted by Sam! Hanson, 
about the time of the establishment of the City of Washington in 1790 
or 1791. 

I have been up to the Secy of the Treasury’s office seven times to get 
leave from Monsr Gallatin to copy the general results of the valuation 
of houses and lands in the U. S. according to your request — but unfor- 
tunately he has never been in this office — altho’ I always applied in 
office hours. I shall continue my applications as often as I shall have 
business in that part of the City, which is about 2 miles & a half from 
where I live. 

I shall endeavour to forward your letters to Annapolis, Fredericks- 
burgh & Frederick Town, by the first private opportunities. I have for- 
warded those to Georgetown and Alexanda. 

We are well and affectionately yours oo 
Alexandria was the farthest south of any city from which Web- 


ster received a reply. The publishers of the Alexandria A dver- 
tiser wrote: 


Sir, 

In answer to your queries the best information We have been able to 
collect is, 

1. That the first newspaper published in this place was called the Vi1- 
ginia journal & Alexandria Advertiser, by George Richards & Co. estab- 
lished the latter end of the year 1783, and continued by them and Han- 
son & Bond till November 1793. In Nov. 1792, Mr. Ellis Price estab- 
lished a paper under the title of the Columbian Mirror, which was 
continued by different Editors till December 1800. 

2. There are at this time two papers printed in Alexandria, daily. 
The Times & District of Columbia Daily Advertiser, by J. & J. D. 
Westcott, it was first established by Thomas & Westcott, in April 1797. 
The Alexandria Advertiser & Commercial Intelligencer, by S. Snowden 
& Co. established in December 1800. 

3. The number of papers printed at the Office of the Times, are 
about 300 daily, and at the Office of the Alexandria Advertiser, 400. 

We are with respect 
Yours &c. 
N. Webster, jun. S. SNowpEN & Co. 


Alexandria, Decr 9, 1801. 
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The press on the frontier was represented too. In the letter 
from Pittsburgh, one can get a glimpse of the bitter rivalry 
between two papers there: 

Pittsburgh, (Penn) July 9, 1801 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 16th June, I duly received, and on the information 
you require, I observe,—That the Pittsburgh Gazette was the first paper 
published on the west of the Alleghany Mountains, in Pennsylvania — 
the first Gazette was printed in the Town of Pittsburgh, on the Sth of 
August, 1786, and I was the Editor then, and am still so. I print 750 
papers each week; the day of publication Friday. 

There is another paper printed in this Town; called the Tree of 
Liberty — this was established the 16th August, 1800; I am sure I am 
not below the number when I say they do not publish more than 500 
papers each Saturday, (the day they print) and there are some good 
Jacobins in this town who take from one to six papers, in order to help it 
on. John Israel, the son of Citizen Israel Israel, of Philadelphia, (of 
whom you must have heard) is the reputed Editor, but it is generally be- 
lieved that H. H. Brackenridge, who was lately appointed a Judge of 
our Supreme Court, is the real Editor — the object of this paper has 
been the abuse of the federal administration, and all the decent & re- 
spectable men of this Country, almost without exception. 

Since the establishment of the Pittsburgh Gazette, printing presses 
‘have increasea rapidly in this country —there are besides the two 
papers in Pittsburgh, two printed at Washington; viz. The Western 
Telegraph and the Heral[d] of Liberty; at Union Town, Fayette 
County, one paper, the Fayette Gazette, at Greensburgh, Westmoreland 
County, one English & one German paper, the Farmer’s Register, & the 
German Farmer's Register. 

There are four or five Printing offices in Kentucky, and two in the 
North Western Territory. I have forwarded your letter to one of the 
Printers requesting him to forward you a correct and accurate account. 

You may rest assured that foregoing information is accurate, and 
should I be enabled to render you any service in this County, I shall do 
it with the greatest cheerfullness. 

I am, Sir, 
With respects 
Your Ob. Sert 


Noah Webster, Jr. Esqr. JOHN SCULL 
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The forwarding of the circular to Kentucky brought a reply 
from John Bradford of Lexington: 


Lexington (Kentucky) July 20th 1801 
Sir, 

The first newspaper published in the town of Lexington (Kentucky) 
was the Kentucky Gazette, John Bradford the publisher, and Mondays 
the time of publishing. 

Two weekly papers are published in Lexington (viz) the Kentucky 
Gazette by John Bradford, and “Stewarts Kentucky Herald” by James 
H. Stewart. The Kentucky Gazette commenced in the month of August 
1787 and Stewart’s Kentucky Herald commenced in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1795. and is published on Tuesdays. 

There has been about 600 papers printed at each office weekly. 

The first newspaper published in Frankfort (Kentucky) was the 
Frankfort Journal by Benjamin J. Bradford; continued one year from 
sometime iri the month of November 1795. 

In May 1798 “The Guardian of Freedom” commenced, in Frankfort 
by John Bradford & son, and about the first of August in the same year 
the ‘Palladium’ by William Hunter, the Guardian of Freedom published 
on Thursdays and the Palladium on Tuesdays, once a week each. 

The number of papers printed at each of those offices about 400. 

There is a newspaper published now at Louisville (Kentucky) by 
Samuel Vail called “The Farmers Register” which commenced in Feb- 
ruary last. 

There have two other papers published in this state, which are now 
discontinued (viz) “The Mirror” in Washington by Hunter and Beau- 
mont, and “The Rights of Man” at Paris by Darius Moffett. 

There is a weekly paper published at Nashville Tennessee, called the 
Tennessee Gazette, by Benjamin J. Bradford, and which commenced in 
January 1800 — and another at Knoxville in the same state by George 
Roulstone, called “The Knoxville Gazette,” it has been continued under 
different titles about 10 years. 

Yr Obt Sert 
JoHN BrADFoRD 


There is no definite record that Webster ever put this mater- 
ial to use, but it is possible that he may have given some hints to 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, for his 4 Brief Retrospect of the 
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Eighteenth Century (New York, 1803).1° Miller treated the 
history of newspapers in the body of his work and presented 
figures to show that “‘the whole number of newspapers annually 
circulated in the United States may be estimated at thirteen 
millions and seventy-eight thousand” ;° but by the time he came 
to his addenda he had made further research and could present 
a list of the towns that had newspapers with the number in each, 
concluding: ‘There are, then, in the United States, about 200 
newspapers. Of these at least seventeen are printed daily, 
seven three times a week, thirty twice a week, and one hundred 
and forty-six weekly.”17 In his treatment of American litera- 
ture he gave praise to newspapers: 


But in no respect does the literary enterprize of America appear more 
conspicuous than in the rapid increase of the number and circulation of 
Newspapers, within the last thirty years . . . In this respect we go 
beyond every other nation.*® 


If Noah Webster had carried through this project he would 
beyond doubt have done it thoroughly, as his other writings 
show. And yet would he have equalled the work of Isaiah 
Thomas? We cannot say; we can only be thankful that Web- 
ster was successful in his lexicography and Thomas in his anti- 
quarian pursuits. As it was, Thomas could write freely in the 
dedication of his master-work, signed May 7, 1810, that ‘“‘No 
writer, on either side of the Atlantic, has presented to the 
world a History of Printing in America . . .’’!® 

15Miller made acknowledgement for help from Webster in another matter 
(II, 389, note g); but the letter from Miller to Webster of February 27, 1804 


(MS, New York Public Library) mentions nothing either about this help or 
about newspapers. 


160 p. cit., 11, 249-251; quotation, p. 251, note m. 
111 bid., Il, 485. 
18 Jbid., II, 398. 
190. cit., I, iii. 
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MEASURING THE ETHICS OF AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS 


V. AN INDEX OF PERNICIOUS MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING 


By Susan M. Kincssury, Hornevyt Hart, and Associates! 
Bryn Mawr College 


Newspaper practises in regard to questionable medical ad- 
vertising have never been adequately measured in comparison 
with avowed journalistic ethics. On its ‘Advertising Index Ex- 
purgatorius” the New York Times places “advertising that 
makes remedial, relief or curative claims, either directly or by 
inference, not justified by the facts or common experience” and 
‘‘advertising of products containing habit-forming or danger- 
ous drugs.” The Chicago Tribune states that it will not accept 
advertisements of discredited remedies, those containing dan- 
gerous drugs, or internal remedies which present extravagant 
claims which are couched in a way that diminishes in the 
minds of the readers the need for proper medical attention. 
William Randolph Hearst instructs members of his chain that 
“objectionable medical and fake advertising of any 
and every description have no place in the Hearst newspapers.” 

The degrees to which well known American papers live up to 
such ideals, or fail to live up to them, is indicated by the meas- 
urements presented in the accompanying table: 


CoLUMN INCHES OF PERNICIOUS MEDICAL ADVERTISING PER 1000 
CoLUMN INCHES OF TOTAL PRINTED SPACE IN 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 








Five-Day Indexes 





July 10, 16, July 13, 19, 
Paper Ten-Day 22, 30 and 25 and Aug. 
Index August 5,1929 2and7,1929 
Christian Science Monitor...... 0 0 0 
United States Daily...............- 0 0 0 


1 Romayne Row, of Burlington, Wisconsin; Jessie Bloodworth Nye, of St. 
Paul; Anna Holbrook Clark, of New York; Lois Galbraith, of Philadelphia. 
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Fiwe-Day Indexes 
July 10, 16, July 13, 19, 
Paper Ten-Day 22, 30 and 25 and Aug. 
Index August 5,1929 2 and 7, 1929 





New York Times 

New York World 

New York Post 

Boston Transcript 

Minneapolis Journal 

Milwaukee Leader 

New York Sun 

New York Telegram 
(Scripps-Howard Chain).... 

New York American 
(Hearst chain) 

San Francisco Chronicle 

New York Herald-Tribune.... 

New York Daily Worker 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 

Emporia Gazette 

New York Amsterdam News 
(Negro) * 

Washington Post 

Kansas City Star 

Brooklyn Eagle 

Boston Daily Record 
(Tabloid) 

Boston Herald 

Boston Globe 

New York Evening Journal 
(Hearst Chain) 

Milwaukee Journal 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Chicago Tribune 

Seattle Times 

New York Daily News (Tab- 
loid, owned by the Chicago 
Tribune) 

Boston Post 

Denver Post 
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Five-Day Indexes 











July 10, 16, July 13, 19, 
Paper Ten-Day 22, 30 and 25 and Aug. 
Index August 5,1929 2 and 7, 1929 
Springfield Republican............ 4.4 4.4 4.4 
Atlanta Constitution................ 4.6 5.9 3.3 
New York Evening Graphic 
(Macfadden Tabloid)........ 5.4 3.6 7.2 
New York Age (Negro)*.... 5.5 — — 
Baltimore Sun 5.6 3.9 7.2 
Cleveland Plain Dealer.......... 6.1 4.0 8.2 
Detroit Free Press........-.------- 6.7 4.6 8.7 
Morning Oregonian..............-. 7.7 8.1 7.20 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 
(Hearst Chain).................. 8.2 7.4 9.0 
Louisville Courier-Journal.... 8.9 7.0 10.8 
New York Daily Mirror 
(Tabloid) —s 7.0 11.0 
Baltimore 4fro-d merican 
II” iiiicsutianseiiinntalabininds 14.5 — — 


Chicago Defender (Negro)* 14.5 — — 








The largest error which would have resulted in this series 
from assuming that the ten-day index of each paper was the 
same as the five-day score would have been 2.1 points. The 
coéficient of reliability of the ten-day indexes is .95, as com- 
pared with .93 for the Stanford-Binet intelligence test. 

Half of the papers listed above devote very little space to 
pernicious medical advertising. As a group, the New York 
press takes the lead. Perfect records belong to the Times, 
the World and the Post. The matter making up the 0.1 inches 
per thousand against the Sun, the Telegram, and the.A merican, 
though definitely in the most objectionable class, is not the 
worst of that group. Yet more than half of the 44 papers are 
admitting to their columns medical advertising which violates 
seriously the established ethical standards of journalism. 
Among the papers averaging over 5 inches per 1000 we find 
five prominent independent dailies, three Negro weeklies, two 
tabloids, and one Hearst-chain organ. 
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The definition on which the above indexes are based was 
worked out in consultation wth Dr. A. J. Cramp, Director of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and was approved by him: 


Any advertisement of a medicine proprietary in character and secret 
in composition is pernicious if one or more of the following conditions 
exist: (1) if the advertisement, either directly or by inference, makes 
remedial, relief, or curative claims not justified by the facts or by 
common experience; (2) if the medicine is offered as a remedy for seri- 
ous diseases or for symptoms which may well be the results of serious 
diseases ; (3) if the medicine contains habit-forming or dangerous drugs ; 
or (4) if the advertisement plays on the fear motive. 


Included under this definition are, for example, all presenta- 
tions of patent medicines using such expressions as “‘sure re- 
lief,” “pain banished in five minutes or your money back,” 
“never fails,” and “the only medicine that ever helped me’’; 
advertisements of patent remedies for such diseases as diabetes, 
asthma, influenza, epilepsy, anemia, cholera morbis, goiter, 
blood diseases, rheumatism, and dropsy; propaganda for prep- 
arations shown, by analysis, to contain acetanilid, antepyrin, 
phenacetin, or large quantities of alcohol; and statements which 
seek to frighten victims into buying patent nostrums by warn- 
ings and threats. 

The above definition was worked out with a view to includ- 
ing only the advertisements which are beyond question perni- 
cious. Excluded at the start were business cards of physicians, 
and remedies to be applied externally. Advertisements of in- 
ternal remedies which are not secret or proprietary, such as 
mineral water, epsom salts, and ordinary yeast, were not in- 
cluded. Even secret “patent’”’ medicines were excluded from 
the index when not clearly objectionable for other reasons. 

In the application of the definition, certain ‘“‘border-line”’ 
cases arose. Aspirin, for example, is not a secret preparation, 
and its inclusion would undoubtedly be widely objected to by 
the public and by physicians. That aspirin advertisements do 
encourage an excessive use of the drug is evident, however, 
from the following typical phrases: 
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Its relief may always be relied on, whether used for the occasional 
headache, to head off a cold, or for the more serious aches and pains 
from neuralgia, neuritis, rheumatism or other ailments. . . . A dozen 
different things may cause a headache, but there’s just one thing you 
need ever do to get relief. . . . Keep it at the office. . . . Have 
it handy in the home. . . . Those subject to frequent or sudden 
headaches should carry aspirin in the pocket tin. 


One remedy for indigestion escapes being classed as per- 
nicious only when its statements omit the words “‘sure relief.” 
Thus censored, it is admitted into such perfect-scoring papers 
as the New York Times. Some medical advertisements at- 
tempt to palliate their perniciousness by suggesting that the 
reader “ask his doctor” or “consult a physician if the remedy 
fails.” The innocuous appearing notices of “Pinkham’s Phen- 
rin’’ must necessarily be considered pernicious because of the 
dangerous quality of the drug it contains. Likewise, the unob- 
trusiveness of the little “666” advertisement does not disguise 
the fact that it is sold as a self-medicant for such serious ills as 
dengue and influenza. 

Four types of pernicious medical advertisements deserve spe- 
cial attention: (1) those that claim power to restore sex vital- 
ity; (2) those that present panaceas; (3) those that encourage 
self-diagnosis; and (4) those that make other excessive claims. 

(1) Sex Vitality Restoratives. Tonics designed to restore 
the lost “‘vitality” of men and women are typical of the obnox- 
ious advertising carried in two Negro papers, the Chicago De- 
fender and the Baltimore Afro-American. ‘Get more out of 
life” is the urgent appeal, and one stimulator of conjugal affec- 
tion promises to “make you feel as if you had a monkey gland 
operation, with all the joys of youth.” An advertisement of a 
nostrum formerly known as “Sexvitor” was clipped from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, which averages only 0.1 percent of 
pernicious medical advertising. Headed ‘“‘New Wonder Gland 
Pill Discovered,” the ad reads: 


Having brought more happiness to hundreds of persons than any 
other form of treatment, this wonderful gland treatment stands superior 
to members of the medical profession. Glendage, as this treatment is 
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called, comes in treatments of one month, and gives the same results as 
the gland operations. People suffering from nervousness, overwork, 
lack of vim and vigor should try this wonderful remedy. As this prepa- 
ration is the result of years of study and scientific experimentation, it 
will be worth your while to interest yourself and ask for free booklets. 
Start today and see what this God-sent tonic can do for you. 


Exploitations of female weaknesses occupy considerable 
space in the white as well as the Negro press. Every newspa- 
per reader is familiar with the “happy experiences” of Lydia 
Pinkham addicts, but the Negro papers allow absurdities that 
were not discovered elsewhere. ‘A Baby in Your Home” is 
the happy message of a doctor’s prescription for childless 
women, regularly printed in the Chicago Defender. The 
“reliable” company that manufactures ‘“Gen-Tone,” designed 
to overcome the same deficiency, “agrees to return the $2.00 
if you are not satisfied.”” One doctor offers a glandular treat- 
ment that he sends free to women, only one to each family. 

(2) Panaceas. “‘Cure-alls” that are reminiscent of the times 
depicted in Adam’s Great American Fraud are still advertised 
with gusto in modern newspapers. “Konjola,” “Ten Herbs,” 
“Twelve Juices,” “Sargon,” “Husky,” “Bon-Tone,” and 
““Mantone”’ are some of the mysterious and appetizing names 
afixed to these concoctions. The testimonial is invariably used, 
in presenting to the reader their efficacy in the curing of stom- 
ach, kidney, and liver complaints, rheumatism, neuritis, neural- 
gia, anaemia. The following ‘“‘Konjola” headline is typical of 
the 13 to 22 column inch presentations that appear regularly in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Louisville Courier-Journal, Balti- 
more Sun, and Chicago Herald and Examiner: “KONJOLA 
WAS DEADLY ENEMY TO NEURITIS! Suffered Four Years 
— Endured Dreadful Agony — New Medicine Brought First 
and Only Relief.” 

This particular advertisement states as one of the reasons 
for the success of ‘“‘Konjola” “that those to whom it brings 
health and happiness in trade for pain and suffering tell others 
of this wondrous medicine.”’ Sufferers are urged to “learn all 
about this medicine of medicines” from the ‘“Konjola” man at a 
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local drug store, “to explain just how this modern remedy 
works, and why it triumphs in the obstinate cases that have 
defied and resisted every other form of treatment.” 

An artful “quack,” in the Chicago Defender, quotes texts 
from the Bible to prove the healing power of roots and herbs. 
The reader is instructed to forward $3.15, and state his trou- 
bles, and he will be sent prepared herbs that will surely benefit 
him. And, it continues, if you have dyspepsia, indigestion, ca- 
tarrh of the stomach, belching food, sour stomach, heart flut- 
tering, constipation, headache, foul breath, biliousness, pains in 
your back, hips or sides, yellow eyes, coated tongue, lost nature, 
chills and fever, malaria or rheumatism, you should not lose a 
minute. Write for “Dr. Lyle’s Famous Indian Head Kidney 
and Liver Medicine” — “gets you right or your money back.” 

(3) Self Diagnosis. Self-diagnosis is one of the evils of the 
‘“‘patent”’ medicine business, because only highly trained physi- 
cians can determine with any assurance the true causes back of 
the symptoms which these pernicious remedies claim to relieve. 

Even if the treatment were of value for the complaint al- 
leged, it would in most cases be misapplied and, for cases where 
immediate attention is required, might encourage a fatal post- 
ponement of expert attention. Enumerating symptoms is the 
common method employed to convince the reader that he is the 
victim of some ailment. A nerve remedy purveyor tries to 
convince the reader that the “cause of nearly all pain is high 
nerve strain. Headaches, women’s pains, neuralgic pains and 
pains in the back and sides are the cry of overtaxed nerves for 
rest.”’ A cure for bladder weakness lists these symptoms: 
‘waking up nights, backache, burning or itching sensation, leg 
or groin pains that make you feel old, tired, pepless and worn 
out.” 

‘Thousands of Men and Women on Verge of Collapse and 
Don’t Know Reason Why!” This headline of a ‘“Neurvim 


ad” is followed by a sub-head containing the following infor- 
mation: 


Analysis of perspiration in report of high authority shows percentage of 
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proteid fats excreted which cause loss of weight and strength. What to 
do to overcome loss of “pep”’ and vital energy during hot weather. 


(4) Other Excessive Claims. The most frequent factor in 
the perniciousness of medical advertisements is the excessive- 
ness of their claims. Flesh builders are almost invariably guil- 
ty of this offense. For instance, Mr. McCoy believes so im- 
plicitly in the power of his pills promptly to take the hollow out 
of one’s cheeks, and chest, that he offers an “ironclad” guaran- 
tee.” The lusty human bodies depicted in “Ironized Yeast” 
announcements owe their attractive curves to no other than this 
marvelous discovery of science. 

“Cures” for even the more serious diseases are not uncom- 
mon. The Negro papers accept advertisements of nostrums 
purporting to “reduce goitre in seven days,” of a tonic for pa- 
ralysis, pills for stomach ulcers, and a treatment for blood dis- 
eases, ‘‘no matter how bad or old the case or the cause.”” The 
Morning Oregonian admits an annoucement of “Chinese 
Herbs” that make it possible for you to “avoid operations” if 
you suffer from diabetes, goiter, fistula, piles, tumors, scrofula, 
catarrh, asthma, lung, throat, liver, kidney, blood, stomach, or 
female disorders. A wonderful concoction that “PERMANENT- 
LY, FOREVER STOPS ASTHMA’”’ is advertised in the Daily Mir- 
ror, as well as a “quick relief” for “‘fits.”’ 

In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 10, an advertise- 
ment described the alleged effects of “‘Nurito,” a “boon to hu- 
manity” that “acts like magic, making bed-ridden sufferers get 
up and dance!” And in the respectable old Springfield Repub- 
lican we find this paragraph on “Tanlac”’: 


If you only knew — you poor unfortunates who pay for almost every 
mouthful you eat with terrible distress and misery — who are weak, 
nervous and thin — who can’t sleep — how quickly these troubles vanish 
as Tanlac straightens out stomach disturbances and gives you new 
strength, you wouldn’t hesitate a moment about going to your druggist 
and getting a bottle of this splendid herbal compound. 


Thus it is seen that not only the two Negro papers which are 
the worst offenders in objectionable medical advertising, but 
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also a number of our most reputable white dailies, act as 
media for the sale of drugs that delude the reader, encourage 
the postponement of adequate medical diagnosis and treatment, 
employ terrorization, extort money under false pretenses, and 
promote drug addiction. 


VI. LAGGARDS AND LEADERS IN ETHICAL 
JOURNALISM 


Reformers have subjected newspapers, and newspapers have 
subjected each other, to broadsides of denunciation. Failure to 
discriminate between the worst and the better papers is ob- 
viously unjust, yet scientific methods of measuring such differ- 
ences in ethical behavior have hitherto been lacking. In the 
previous chapters three new measuring devices for this purpose 
have been presented. These devices are the spectrum of news 
interests, the index of news bias, and the index of pernicious 
medical advertising. We are now in a position to measure rela- 
tive ethical standings objectively. This chapter appraises, by 
means of these instruments, the ethics of (1) certain tabloids, 
(2) certain Negro weeklies, (3) members of a chain (three 
Hearst papers), and (4) a group of important eastern dailies. 


TABLOIDS IN NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Tabloid newspapers have been attacked widely as among the 
most sinister exponents of degenerate journalism. To what ex- 
tent is such censure justified? Three tabloid newspapers from 
New York City and one from Boston have been analysed in 
this study. Even among these tabloids, we must recognize 
marked differences in ethical behavior. The sensationalism of 
the New York Daily Mirror is indicated by its spectrum score 
of -17.3; the Boston Daily Record, however, with its score of 
—2.4, ranks above the New York Evening Journal, and above 
all the Negro papers, none of which are tabloids. The differ- 
ence in degrees of sensationalism becomes vivid in a compari- 
son of the spectra of the Boston Daily Record and the New 
York Daily News (with a score of —-14.2).1 The Boston tab- 


1 The spectrum of the still more sensational New York Daily Mirror was given 
in Chapter II. 
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loid gave markedly more attention to “foreign sensational,” 
‘foreign aviation,” and “domestic aviation” interests. Its at- 
tention to “‘public crime and morals” was nearly four times as 
great as that of the New York tabloid. But to “horror-dan- 
ger,” “public violence,” “money sensational,” and the “sex’’ 
interests, the Boston paper gave only 26 percent of its first and 
third page headline space as compared with 65 percent in the 
New York Daily News. 

International, prohibition and tariff news in the tabloids was 
too scarce in the period studied to give an adequate basis for 
measuring news distortion in headlines. As their spectra indi- 
cate, these papers do not cater to such interests, and the ethical 
problems of propaganda do not greatly concern them. Bias 
does enter, however, in their handling of sensational stories. 
An event treated in a tabloid may appear to be sex-saturated, 
and yet the same event, as reported in a more socialized paper, 
will take on strikingly different emphases. For example, re- 
ports of the murder of Frank Marlow, the New York gambler, 
were compared in six New York City morning papers of June 
26, 1929. The portions which emphasized sex interest were 


segregated, and an index of sex emphasis was derived with the 
following results: 





Column Inches Devoted Index 
Paper to Story of Sex 
Total Sex Other Emphasis* 





New York American 








(Hearst chain) 143.8 1040 39.8 2.6 
New York Daily News (Tabloid, 

owned by Chicago Tribune).......... 117.5 61.8 55.7 1.1 
New York Daily Mirror (Tabloid).. 144.9 75.6 °69.3 1.1 
New York World 37.8 14.1 23.7 6 
New York Herald-Tribune................ 34.6 112 23.4 a 
New York Times 43.7 13.9 30.7 3 





*This index is derived by dividing the number of column inches devoted to 


sex aspects of the episode by the number of column inches devoted to aspects other 
than sex. 





The American thus gave five times as large a ratio of sex 
material as did the World, Herald-Tribune, and Times. 
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The facts back of these figures may be judged fairly well 
from the headlines used by the six papers, and the column 


inches devoted to each: 


Sex Interest 
American 

Marlow’s Many Loves Re- 
vealed: —3 Women Believed 
They Had Monopoly on His 
Affection; 2 Girl Entertainers 
Quizzed: Marlow Love Nest 
Revealed; Fate Mourned by 
Stage Star; “Frank Isn’t In 
Yet. This Is Mickey of the 
Rendezvous.” (21.5 in.) 


Daily News 
Hold 2 Girls in Murder of 
Rothstein’s Pal; Quiz Girls as 
Whalen Takes Marlow Mur- 
der to Walker: Grills 2 Girls 
in Mystery of Marlow Death 
(15.8 in.) 


Daily Mirror 
Girl Gives Up in Marlow 
Murder; Girls, Fights, Gam- 
ing, All His Life: Marlow’s 
Girl Collapses in London (13.6 


in.) 


W orld 
3 Women Associates Ques- 
tioned by Police— . . . Femi- 
nine Beneficiary of Large In- 
surance Policy Unknown to 
Wife Is Sought (1.4 in.) 


Times 
Night Club Girls Questioned 
(.3 in.) 








Other Aspects 
Slain Night Club Owner Pre- 
dicted Own Death — Witness 
Tells of Seeing Fatal Car Draw 
Up to Curb and Start Racketeer’s 
Last Ride (3.2 in.) 


Whalen Takes Killing to Mayor ; 
Racketeer’s Killing Hidden in 
Rothstein Maze (5.8 in.) 


Capone’s Hand Suspected in Mar- 
low Murder — Once Was Pal of . 
Frank Yale, Also Killed; Mar- 
low’s Rackets Confuse Murder 
Clues (8.5 in.) 


50 Detectives Put on Trail of 
Killer of Frank Marlow — Wha- 
len Confers with Walker— .. . 
Lived in Death Shadow, One 
Says He Told Her (3.8 in.) 


Mayor Takes Hand in Marlow 
Murder — Confers with Whalen 
on Race Track Fraud Clue in 
Broadway Slaying. —50 Detec- 
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tives Put on Case— Hunt Ex- 
tended to Boston and Phila- 
delphia. (3.7 in.) 


Herald Tribune Marlow Death Rivals Case of 
(.0 in.) Rothstein — Whalen Puzzled as 
Fifty Detectives Are Balked in 

Finding Clues to Killers of Fight 

Manager — Broadway __‘ Friends 

Become Reticent — Wife Claims 

Body of Former Owner of Silver 

Slipper “Taken for Ride” (4.9 


in.) 


The tabloids each devoted about 20 inches to sex-appealing 
pictures of women involved in the case. The Mirror’s caption 
under the picture of a scantily attired admirer of Marlow’s 
was ‘The Only Man I'll Ever Love!’ The American devoted 
about 30 column inches to pictures of the women in the case, 
but they were not as suggestively unclothed as in the tabloid 
illustrations. 

The political aspects of the crime — its relation to the Roth- 
stein murder, which had caused an overturn in the police de- 
partment, and the consequently intense interest of the mayor 
and of Police Commissioner Whalen — were almost ignored 
by the Mirror and the American. The percentages of the 
total space on this story devoted to the political phases were as 
follows: Daily Mirror, 2.0; American, 2.8; Daily News, 
12.4; World, 19.6; Herald Tribune, 21.4; Times, 29.0. 

The index of sex emphasis was not more fully developed 
because it reflects an aspect of sensationalism which is already 
measured by spectrum analysis. However, the above minor 
study indicates this significant fact: the tabloids do not merely 
select those stories which appeal to horror, sex, money, and 
other sensational interests, but they emphasize the sensational 
aspects in the stories which they feature. Sensationalism warps 
as well as selects its news. 

The comparative ethical behavior of the four tabloids, as 
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measured in the present studly may be summarized in a brief 
table: 





Socialization- Percent Sex Pernicious 
Sensationalism Interest in Medical 





Paper Index Front Page Advertising 
Headlines Index 
Boston Daily Record. ..........-..--- —2.4 7.0 1.2 
New York Evening Graphic..... —1.8 13.8 5.4 
New York Daily News.............. 14.2 30.7 3.7 
New York Daily Mirror............ —17.3 30.5 9.0 





There are ethics, even among tabloids. Some have more — 
as witness each of the above three indexes for the Boston Daily 
Record. Others, however, have less. Their sensationalism, 
their indifference to socially vital issues, and their unscrupulous 
advertising policies, tell the story of their journalistic character. 


NEGRO NEWSPAPERS 


From the Negro press, four of the seven rated by Eugene 
Gordon as the best in the United States were selected: namely, 
the New York Age, the New York Amsterdam News, the 
Baltimore Afro-American, and the Chicago Defender. In 
socialization-sensationalism, as measured by spectrum analysis, 
these four Negro papers score from —2.9 to —8.3.?__ In this re- 
respect they all rank above two of the New York City tabloids 
analyzed, but below the Boston tabloid. 

The likenesses between the four Negro newspaper spectra 
are more striking than their differences. From all four, many 
lines of interest are missing, or practically missing. Business 
interests are represented in front page headlines only in the 
New York Age, aad there but slightly as compared with the 
six most socialized white papers. Foreign news appears only 
in the Baltimore Afro-American spectrum. Aviation is ignored 
in the front page headlines of all the four. Marked over-de- 
velopment of sensational interests is evident in all the Negro 
spectra. Particularly prominent are money crimes and sensa- 
tions, and miscellaneous crime. 


2 See chapter II. 
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To sex interests the Negro papers gave less attention on the 
average than did the white tabloids. The percentages of front 
page headline space devoted to “money-sex,”’ “sex,” and “hor- 
ror-danger-sex” in various white and Negro sheets were as 
follows: 















































Paper Percentage of Sex 

Interest Headlines 
Christian Science Monitor 0 
New York Times 0 
Atlanta Constitution el 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 2.4 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 6.4 
New York Age (Negro) 6.7 
Milwaukee Leader (Socialist) 6.8 
Boston Daily Record (Tabloid) 7.0 
New York Evening Journal (Hearst Chain).................... 8.4 
Baltimore Afro-American (Negro) 8.9 
Denver Post 9.1 
New York Amsterdam News (Negro) 9.7 
New York Evening Graphic (MacFadden Tabloid)...... 13.8 
Chicago Defender (Negro) 24.9 
New York Daily Mirror (Tabloid) 30.5 
New York Daily News (Chicago Tribune Tabloid) ...... 30.7 








Bias in the Negro press is almost wholly racial in character. 
Like the labor press, like religious weeklies, and like other 
special interest journals, the Negro papers are avowedly de- 
voted to promoting the purposes of the group for which they 
speak. The natural policy of publishing a Negro paper for 
Negroes is followed closely. Only news which has direct rela- 
tionship to members of the race and their problems finds a 
place. For racial reasons two interest bars stand out in the 
spectra of all four papers: “citizenship,” which includes news 
of Negro achievement and racial codperation, and “‘public vio- 
lence,’ which includes stories of race conflict. These race cate- 
gories are so slightly represented in the white press that sepa- 
rate interest lines were not justified. Even in news of crime and 
sexual misconduct as reported by the Negro press, 95 percent 
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of the participants were Negroes, and when whites were in- 
volved there was practically always some direct bearing upon 
race relations. 

But the racial emphasis goes much farther than merely sup- 
plying the special news of communities whose events are inade- 
quately covered by white papers. The Negro sheets are vigor- 
ous propagandists in behalf of the aspirations and the resent- 
ments of their people. There can be no question but that mem- 
bers of the colored race suffer from such severe and continual 
injustice in industry, politics, education, and social life, that 
emotional tension warps news in their papers to a peculiar ex- 
treme. The need of compensation for generations of jeers 
finds expression, for instance, in the headline ““Whole White 
Family Jailed for Stealing Chickens.” 

Political news is omitted or strikingly race-inflected. Editor- 
ially the same emphases are apparent. Only in the New York 
Age were editorials found bearing upon public questions not 
directly significant to the Negro. During the period covered 
in this study, the Cruiser Bill fight in Congress was at its hot- 
test, yet the only reference to Congress in the papers studied 
was a two-inch editorial in the Afro-American, headed “‘Jack- 
ass; Fool,” referring to a statement by Senator Tydings relat- 
ing to “the Ku Kluck Klan senator from Alabama” Heflin, to 
the effect that the Constitution allows a man “‘to make a damn 
fool of himself.”” The Norfolk Journal and Guide’s story of 
Hoover’s inauguration carried this inch-high, eight-column wide 
streamer headline: “INAUGURAL ADDRESS OMITTED RACE.” 

A classification of front page headlines was worked out 
along lines comparable with the indexes of bias devised for 
measuring warping of international and prohibition news. 
Three classes of race-conflict were distinguished: (1) inflam- 
matory headlines, emphasizing the aggravating, oppressive, an- 
tagonizing aspects of race relations; (2) crusading headlines, 
emphasizing political struggles for race advancement, other 
legal but combative assertions of race-rights, and protests by 
whites against unfair treatment of Negroes; and (3) construc- 
tive headlines, featuring distinguished achievements by 
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Negroes, friendly and coéperative activities between the races, 
and just actions by whites relative to Negroes. Data based on 
six to eight issues of each of the four papers analysed, are as 
follows: 


PERCENTAGES OF FRONT Pace HEADLINE SPACE DEVOTED TO 
Race CONFLICT 





Inflamma- Crusad- Construc- Total Inflsmma- 
Paper tory ing tive tory 
+Total 

Chicago Defender 6.9 4.4 25.1 55 

Baltimore Afro-American 23.7 12.1 10.1 45.9 52 
New York 

Amsterdam News ‘ 1.7 4.7 7.1 .10 

New York Age ; 14.6 11.4 28.9 10 








The above figures indicate wide differences among these 
Negro papers. The Chicago Defender and the Baltimore 
Afro-American are predominantly inflammatory on racial is- 
sues, though both show some constructive trends. Among the 
inflammatory headlines of the Afro-American were the -fol- 
lowing: ““Blease Rebuked for ‘Obscene’ Poem on DePriest and 
Hoover’’; “DePriest Suggests Hanging Mrs. Hoover's Crit- 
ics’; ““Blease Silent On Charges Alleged By Ex-S. C. School 
Girl”; “A.E.F. Advised France in ABC’s of Racial Hate’; 
‘“Lynched Man Buried Nude”; “‘Woman 80, Girl 9, Raped By 
Whites’’; and others. 

Such headlines are to be regarded as symptoms of a social 
oppression psychosis. Like individual psychoses, this warping 
of attitude must be treated by understanding and correcting the 
distorting tensions, rather than by denuciation and recrimina- 
tion. 

Inflammatory headlines of this sort are strikingly absent 
from the two New York Negro papers studied. The Amster- 
dam News devotes about five percent of its front page headline 
space to such heads as ““Negro Holds Highest Job Obtainable 
Among Compressed Air Workers,” but on the whole its front- 
page news is the least race-conscious of all the colored papers. 
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The New York 4ge in marked contrast with its competitor, is 
vigorously, though constructively crusading in policy. In seven 
issues it devoted 15 percent of its front page headline space to 
Negro leadership in Harlem politics and to other aggressive 
but not inflammatory news. Among its “constructive” head- 
lines were: ““N. Y. Teachers Urge Equality for Both Races” ; 
“Brooklyn Wants Race Doctor on Hospital Staffs”; “Lincoln 
University Wins $500,000 Endowment”; “Pullman Porter 
Hero In Coast Line Wreck”; and “Dawson Shaw Goes on 
World Friendship Tour.” 

Not only in sensationalism and in race consciousness, but also 
in advertising policies, the Negro papers present distinctive 
characteristics. Of the 770 inches of advertisements in the 
Chicago Defender for February 2, 1929, nearly one-fourth 
was for hair straighteners, lip reducers, skin whiteners, and 
other cosmetics. The next largest space (again practically one- 
fourth) was allotted to patent medicine. But the most striking 
fact is that about one-eighth of the advertising in this issue was 
devoted to magic. The following sample is fairly typical of 
37 of this type in the issue studied: 


Oriental Luck Bag. Be happy and lucky in money, games and health. 
Get your share of the good luck that is all around you. . . . . Each 
bag contains Lucky Lodestone, John the Conqueror roots, Adam and 
Eve roots, incense and Oriental oils believed to bring good luck to every- 
body who carries them. So drive away the evil spirits and shake the 
jinks. Make things come your way. Just follow our secret directions 
and notice the change. 


Among the 200 or more Negro weekly newspapers, we know 
of only four which definitely exclude paid notices of magic. 
These papers are the New York Age, the Amsterdam News, 
the Chicago Whip, and the Philadelphia Tribune. White 
newspapers publish business cards of astrologers, fortune tel- 
lers, and the like; but they carry practically none of the display 
magic advertisements which characterize the great majority of 
the Negro press. However, as George Nathan has pointed 
out, white magazines devoted to cheap fiction and to radio and 
moving picture interest do border on the types just cited. 
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As to medical advertising, Miss Rowe’s analysis presented in 
a previous article indicates that these four Negro papers aver- 
age almost exactly the same as the four worst white papers 
studied. | 

In general, the statement of Eugene Gordon, the Negro 
critic, summarizes this aspect of the Negro press: ‘“‘Such adver- 
tising as we find in the majority of papers is a slanderous dis- 
grace both to publishers and readers.” 

These four Negro newspapers may be characterized as fol- 
lows from the findings presented in this article. The New York 
Age is a crusading journal, working constructively for Negro 
progress and for better relations between the races. Its index 
of sensationalism is better than that of the New York Evening 
Journal and of the three New York City tabloids. It excludes 
“magic” advertisements, and in the period studied, published a 
lower ratio of pernicious medical advertising than the New 
York Daily Mirrror, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, the Morning Oregonian, the Detroit 
Free Press, the Cleveland Plain Dealer or the Baltimore Sun. 

The Baltimore Afro-American is a passionate advocate of 
justice for the Negro race. Its methods are chiefly inflamma- 
tory and hate-engendering, but it also publishes constructive 
material. Its passion for racial interests reduces the amount of 
space devoted to non-racial sensationalism. Its advertising pol- 
icy is extremely unethical. 

The New York Amsterdam News is the least race-conscious 
in news policy of the Negro papers analyzed, though on its edi- 
torial page it exhibits marked race consciousness. It is a sensa- 
tional Harlem newspaper, performing a service of community 
publicity about on the upper tabloid level. Its advertising pol- 
icy is the most ethical of any Negro paper studied. 

The Chicago Defender is the most consistently inflammatory 
and antagonistic of the Negro papers studied. It goes in more 
strongly for sex interest headlines than any except the two 
worst white tabloids. Its advertising is the most unethical of 
any paper analyzed. 
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THREE HEARST-CHAIN PAPERS 


Thus far, this chapter has been devoted to assaying repre- 
sentatives of the tabloids and of the Negro press. A third 
type of newspaper is the chain press. Like the tabloid, it is a 
strikingly modern development, and a source of great concern 
to those who have been interested in the ethics of journalism. 
Much the largest chain, and the one most discussed in relation 
to journalistic ethics is the Hearst group, of which three repre- 
sentatives have been covered by our study. Others of the 44 
analysed are “‘chain’’ papers in the sense that their proprietors 
own also one or more other dailies, but the only chain from 
which more than one representative is assayed in the Bryn 
Mawr study is that owned by Mr. Hearst. 

These three Hearst papers do not uniformly express their 
owner’s personality; they differ markedly in their ethical be- 
havior. Their relative standards may be summarized as 
follows: 





Soctalization- Percent Sex Index Pernicious 
Sensationalism Interestin of News Medical 











Paper Index Front Page Bias Advertising 
Headlines Index 
Best non-Hearst indexes.............. 20.0 0 0 Ki) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner.......... 14.6 4 1.5 8.2 
New York American 11.2 1.8 4.6 1 
New York Journal —6.8 8.4 an 
Worst non-Hearst indexes........ -. —17.3 30.7 6.1 14.5 


*The New York Journal devoted so little space to socialized interests during 
the period studied that reliable indexes of bias could not be calculated. 





Back of the difference between the +14.6 socialization-sen- 
sationalism index of the Herald-Examiner and -6.8 index of 
the Journal lie contrasts in news policy which stand out sharply 
when their spectra are compared. The Herald-Examiner is 
defective in the four top interests of the spectrum as compared 
with the six most socialized papers, and it greatly exceeds those 
papers in its attention to “horror-danger” and to “public vio- 
lence’’; but it conforms almost perfectly to the best practice in 
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its meagre allotments to the bottom seven interest lines, which 
constitute the stronghold of the sensational press. The New 
York Journal, on the contrary, shows only slight interests in the 
socialized end of the spectrum, and protrudes sensationally on 
the money, sob, and sex lines. 

The New York American stands between the other two pa- 
pers studied in its socialization-sensationalism index, but it is 
much nearer to the Herald-Examiner than to the Journal. In 
spite of its sex emphasis in the Marlow murder story (on June 
26) the American devoted only 1.8 percent of its front page 
headline space to sex interests, while the Journal gave 8.4 per 
cent. 

In news bias, members of the Hearst chain offend seriously, 
as has already been pointed out. It is hardly a-palliation of the 
distortion practised by the New York American to point out 
that the Christian Science Monitor is sometimes even more 
violently partizan in its selection of news, though in directions 
opposite to those found in members of the Hearst chain. 

Members of the Scripps-Howard chain publish the same edi- 
torials and news stories on national issues. Hearst papers 
often publish identical editorials, but the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer and the New York American have independent news 
sources. The wide divergencies in ethical practices by the three 
members studied from the Hearst chain indicate the necessity 
for judging individual papers on their own merits, rather than 
attempting to generalize on the basis of their ownership. Some 
chain papers are among the leaders in ethical journalism; 
other bring up the rear. 


SOME LEADERS IN ETHICAL JOURNALISM 


Positive ethical achievements of a high order characterize 
certain outstanding American newspapers. Progress toward 
better standards of journalism will come through the construc- 
tive idealism of editors, reporters and owners who, under actual 
working conditions, succeed in producing unbiased, public spir- 
ited newspapers, clean both in their news columns and in their 
advertising. To denounce offenders against journalistic ethics 
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is to render a service, but it is even more important to call at- 
tention to these papers that are putting into practice the best 
ideals of the profession. Five among the 44 analysed are iden- 
tified as leaders by our measurements. This evidence is based 
on the indexes of socialization, impartiality, and exclusion of 


pernicious medical advertising, as set forth in the following 
table: 





Socialization- Index Index of 








Paper Sensationalism of News  Pernicious 

Index Bias Med. Adv. 
New York Times (Ochs Chain)...... 19.3 2 0 
New York Herald-Tribune.............. 19.8 . 0 2 
Boston Transcript......... 19.8 \ 1.6 0 
New York World (Pulitzer Chain) 14.9 3 0 
Washington Post (McLean Chain) —15.9 7 6 
Worst indexes found.....................--- —17.3 6.1 14.5 





Three other papers stand high enough on the other two 
scales to deserve special mention, though their indexes of bias 
have not been determined: 











Socialization- Index of 
; Paper Sensationalism Pernicious 
Index Med. Adve. 
Minneapolis Journal 20.6 0 
New York Evening Post 
(Curtis-Martin Chain).........................- 15.8 0 
Emporia Gazette 18.0 3 








By no means all of the neennn in the United States dis- 
tinguished for high ethical standards are included in the above 
lists. The resources of this study permitted only scattering se- 
lections among outstanding papers outside New York City and 
Boston. What can be said at the present time, with scientifically 
grounded assurance, is that though the ethical ideals avowed by 
newspaper associations are being violated continually, distin- 
guished leaders are blazing the way toward better standards, 
and that some of these leaders are included in the above lists. 
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University of Minnesota 


FOREWORD 

The Bibliography in this number of the JouRNALIsM QUARTERLY contains cita- 
tions from the Golden Jubilee issue of Editor and Publisher which contained the 
story of journalistic developments in many separate fields for the past fifty years. 
This number has such a wealth of information on the press that it is certain to 
be an important reference work for many years to come. Many of the citations 
from the jubilee number are listed under the bibliographical category of “history 
and biography.” Other citations are under appropriate headings. ’ 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Advertising Put NRA Over Says Johnson. Newsdom 5:29 pi, 
July 21. 

—— Earjy Agency Days in Chicago. E&P 67:10 p92, July 21. 
Guy °S. Osborn, newspaper representative, writes recollections of Erwin, 
Wasey, Lord and Thomas, Critchfield, Thompson, Ewald, and many others. 

—— Newspaper Representatives Assn. of Chicago Active 34 Years. E&P 67:10 
p94, July 21. 

—— Six-Point League Helped Mold Modern Advertising Practice. E&P 67:10 
p246, July 21. 
Organization of eastern representatives, formed in 1907, has been powerful 
influence in regulating agency commissions, and making rate cards mean 
what they say. 

—— The Special Representative’s Field. E&P 67:10 p61, July 21. 
Idea upon which L. H. Crall founded his pioneer business in 1875 has re- 
molded the handling of “foreign” advertising in newspapers of the country. 

Appel, Joseph H. Decades Have Seen Copy Under Fire. E&P 67:10 p316, 
July 21. 
By a member of the staff of John Wanamaker’s. 

Brandenburg, George A. Inland Requests Tugwell Bill Delay. E&P 67:1 p7, 
May 19. 

Calkins, Earnest Elmo. How Agencies Grew With Advertising. E&P 67:10. 
p53, July 21. 
Agency business fifty years ago was one of buying and selling white space 
like flour, with numerous tricks for hammering down publishers’ rates. 
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Johnston, A. E. Advertiser Regards Newspapers ‘Gibraltar of Business World’. 
E&P 67:10 p206, July 21. 
By the director of advertising, The Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. 
Kleiser, George W. Modern Poster Era Dates Back to 1912. E&P 67:10 pi34 
July 21. 
An article by the president of the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. 
Pearson, Earle. Thirty Years’ War For Better Advertising Brings Results. E&P 
67:10 p90, July 21. 
History of organized advertising is story of effort to improve good taste and 
truth. 
Perry, John W. Stuart Chase Visions Press of Future. E&P 67:8 p5, July 7. 
If economic security is provided for all, economist says, there will be con- 
traction of advertising but greater service to “bewildered” consumer. Some 
newspapers lack responsibilty. 
Rankin, William H. War-Time Feats of Advertising a Tribute to Power of 
Press. E&P 67:10 p220, July 21. 
Liberty bond and Red Cross campaigns made effective at minimum expense. 
Registration of 13,000,000 men for draft a notable accomplishment. 
Thomson, William A. The Universal Advertising Medium. E&P 67:10 pi40, 
July 21. 
How 30 years of experimental growth, and two decades of rapid progress, 
have made daily newspapers the recognized essential of national advertising 
effort. 
CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Borah Says Government Can Control Editors’ Output as Well as 
Farmers’. Publishers Service Magazine 5:14, p11, July 19. 
Portions of an address broadcast for National Radio Forum. 

—— British Envoys Ousts Writer in Germany. E&P 67:5 p8, June 16. 

—— Germany Ousts News Man for Distortion. E&P 67:4 p6, June 9. 
London Daily Express correspondent deported. Goebbels says he “grossly 
abused hospitality here.” 

—— Anonymous. Nazi Purging Story Blurred by Censors; Officials Admit 
Misstatements. E&P 67:8 p3, July 7. 
Confused and conflicting dispatches cabled on German crisis as result of 
Hitler press policy. German papers without news. 

—— Press Blamed in Cuba Riots, Three Arrested. Newsdom 5:19 p2, May 12. 
U. S. Embassy acts to curb attacks on reporters and news photographers. 

—— Radio Censor Banned by Florida Court. E&P 67:5 p36, June 16. 

—— Rainey’s Gag Order is Modified. E&P 67:5 p6, June 16. 
Remarks of House members will be given to reporters except where members 
specifically object. 

—— Spying on Press in Vienna Bared in Secret Police Report. Newsdom 5:26 
p2, June 30. 

Bliven, Bruce. Little Liberty Left. The American Press 52:8 p17, May. 
Press freedom extinct over most of world. 

—— Shadow of the Censor. The Quill 22:6, p3, June. 
Excerpts from address delivered at meeting of ASNE in Washington. 
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Johnson, Albin E. Three Hundred Million Citizens of Europe Living Under 
Iron Rule of Censorship. E&P 67:7 p3, June 30. ' 
Sixty million more under partial news control, or 74 per cent of total popula- 
tion — free nations under constant pressure. 

Manning, George H. Censorship Threat Deleted From New Communications 
Act. E&P 67:5 p10, June 16. 

—— Solons Now Censor Speeches First. E&P 67:4 p9, June 9. 
Speaker Rainey’s ruling, protested by press, keeps reports of addresses made 


in the House of Representatives, unavailable for papers till members “revise” 
them. 


CIRCULATION 


Bradley, Bob. How To Select District Managers. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 5:13, p3, July 5. 

—— Increased Circulation Rates—A Problem. Publishers Service Magazine 
5:11, p3, June 7. 

—— Training District Managers. Publishers Service Magazine 5:14 p3, July 
19. 

Crosse, Richard H. Dollar Day on Subscriptions. National Printer Journalist 
52:7, p48, July. 
An experience article by the editor of the Tri-Town Hales Corners (Wis.) 
News. 

Kuehnl, Nolan. The Little Merchant. National Printer Journalist 52:6 p54, 
June. 
A discussion of the plans for training carrier salesmen. 

Stokly, C. Russell. Raising Circulation Rates. National Printer Journalist 52:5, 
p46, May. 

Weber, Rozella. Teaching Carriers. The American Press 52:8 p12, May. 

Mann, Robert S. Newspaper Circulations Turn Upward; A.B.C. Reports Show 
Sharp Gains. E&P 66:51 p5, May 5S. 

Anonymous. Fast-Moving Dillinger Story Sent Chicago Sales to New High. 
E&P 67::' p8, July 28. 

—— Circulatic1s Jump in Coast Strike. E&P 67:10 p7, July 21. 

—— Audit Bureau, Born of Necessity, Has Recorded Steady Growth. E&P 67:10 
p310, July 21. 

—— Steady Growth Made By Media Records. E&P 67:10 p310, July 21. 


CODES 


Anonymous. Adjust Conflicting Code Provisions. National Printer Journalist 
52:6, p24, June. 
Daily newspaper and Graphic Arts committees prepare agreement over 
difficulties of jurisdiction of job printing and engraving. 

—— Agreement Reached Between Daily Newspaper, Graphic Arts. Publishers 
Service Magazine 5:11, p5, June 7. 

—— Approve Code Budget of $690,216. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:29 pl, 
July 21. 
Contains the national and regional budgetary program in its entirety. 
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Anonymous. Conflicts Over Code Ironed Out. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:23 

pl, June 9. 

—— First meeting of Code Authority. Publishers Service Magazine 5:10, p17, 

May 17, 

Daily publishing industry holds hearing. 

—— Give Code Time. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 p7, July. 

An editorial asking for patience in code administration problems. 

—— Hanson Says Code Legislation Has Hampered Advertising. Publishers 
Service Magazine 5:13, p10, July 5. 

Counsel for ANPA points out restrictive influences. 

—— Leaders Discuss Code Plans at Press Sessions. The Inland Printer 93:3 
p25, June. 
—— NRA Code Not Too Popular Among New England Publishers. Publishers 

Service Magazine 5:14 pli, July 19. 

—— NRA Approves Budget for Expense of A-2, A-5 Code Administration. 

N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3, p5, July. 

An excellent article showing the national and regional code expense plan for 

the period of February 26 to December 31, 1934. 

—— Press Resists NRA Newsboy Provision. E&P 67:5 pS, June 16. 
—— Principles of Accounting, Cost Finding and Economic Hour Cost Rates 

Await NRA. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3, p18, July. 

—— Relationships of Code Authorities and Trade Associations Analyzed. 

N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3, p27, July. 

This contains the substance of a bulletin from the NRA headquarters, It 

sets forth the chief differences beween code authorities and trade associations, 

and distinguishes the duties of the non-identical units. 
—— Send out New Price Schedule. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:18, pl, May 5. 
—— To Handle Own Trade Complaints. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:30, pi, 

July 28. 

Graphic Arts Code authorities are given more power by NRA officials. 
Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Are These Wages Decent, The Quill 22:7, p5, July. 
Johnson, Hugh S. Regulations Governing the Posting of Labor Provisions of 

the Graphic Arts Code. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 p20, July. 

N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3, p19, July. 

New regulations for Graphic Arts Industries Code. 

—— How to Proceed to Secure Modification of and Exemption from the Code. 

This article is a reprint of the text of an order by General Johnson. 

Robb, Arthur. I. C. M. A. Resists Proposed Code Change. E&P 67:6 p9, June 

23. 

Rutledge, Harry B. Give It a Fair Trial. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:18 p1, 

May 5. 

An appeal in behalf of the price determination schedule. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Finding the Reasons. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3, p6, July. 
An editorial pointing out value of store analyses, community surveys and 
other activities intended to bring business to small towns. 
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Anonymous. Four State Associations Now Affiliated with N.E.A. N.E.A. Bul- 
letin 15:3 p8, July. 
Four publishers’ associations have become affiliated with the National Edi- 
torial Association under the provisions of the Constitution and By-laws of 
the N. E. A. as revised at the St. Louis convention. The groups are Colorado 
Press Association, Tennessee Press Association, Washington Press Associa- 
tion, and the Oregon State Editorial Association. 

—— 4 State Press Groups Join the N.E.A. The Publisers’ Auxiliary 69:30, pl, 
July 28. 

—— Community Publicity. The American Press 52:9, p2, June. 

—— Dr. Williams Honored as Press Gathers at Columbia, Mo. E&P 66:52 
p35, May 12. 
Report of proceedings of University of Missouri journalism week. 

—— Fifty-one Papers are Cited in N.E.A. Contest. E&P 67:1 p11, May 19. 
List of awards in weekly and small daily divisions. 

—— N.E.A. Set-up Revised to Fit Code. E&P 67:1 p9, May 19. 
Five geographical divisions created with equal representation for dealing 
with commercial shop problems. 

—— Printing Price Schedule Approved by NRA. National Printer Journalist 
52:5 p18, May. 

—— Three Brothers Add Eight New York Weeklies to Chain of Fifteen in 
South. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:28 pi, July 14. 
The Woodward Publications, Inc., of Spencer, West Virginia, recently ac- 
quired eight Long Island weekly newspapers, creating what is said to be the 
largest chain of weeklies in the country. 

Barnhart, Thomas F. “Ideas” Service for Advertising Salesmen. The Pacific 
Printer and Publisher 52:1 p30, July. 
There is a need for a syndicated merchandising and advertising service con- 
taining brief and timely tips for advertising staffs of weekly and small daily 
newspapers. The writer suggests that such a service might be handled by the 
National Editorial Asociation. 

Boorman, L. B. Covering News Field Large Order. National Printer Journalist 
52:6 p30, June. 
An address made to South Dakota editors. 

Broderick, E. T. NRA Jubilee Great Success, The American Press 52:9 p3, June. 
Details of a business-building stunt. 

Clarke, Charles H. Cooking Schools Held by Iowa Newspapers, Inc., Draw 
130,000. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 p20, July. 
Discussion of dealer contacts, stages and prizes used in Iowa plan. 

Collins, Chapin. What’s Around the Corner for Country Publishers? National 
Printer Journalist 52:5 p70, May. 
Outstanding problems confronting the weekly field discussed by the publisher 
of the Montesano (Wash.) Vidette. 

Flint, Lucius S. Local News First. The American Press 52:10 p4, July. 

McIntyre, Charles. The New Competition in the Printing Industry. The Pacific 
Printer and Publisher. 51:6 p32, June. 
Printer-publishers wil find less stress laid on low price and more on quality 
of workmanship. 
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Kenny, Hubert A. This Weekly Field a Wide One. The American Press 52:10 
p4, July. 

Mooney, Booth. Editor Is Columnist. The American Press 52:10 p2, July. 

Olson, Kenneth E. Modernizing the Editorial Page Stimulates Readers Interest. 
N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 p29, July. 
The chairman of the 1934 National Newspaper Contests conducted by the Na- 
tional Editorial Association discusses the typography and makeup of editorial 
pages. The article is based upon entries in the contest. 

—— Modernizing the Editorial Page Stimulates Reader Interest. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:30 p5, July 28. 
A reprint of the article in the N.E.A. Bulletin. 

Perkins, John B. Overcoming Obstacles in the News Field. National Printer 
Journalist 52:7, p32, July. 
By the editor of the Highmore (S. D.) Herald. Chiefly reminiscence. 

Ridings, J. Willard. Country Correspondence. National Printer Journalist 52:6 
p46, June. 
The head of the department of journalism at Texas Christian University dis- 
cusses the selection and training of rural news writers. The article is based on 
results of a questionnaire to editors. 

—— Country Correspondence. Part II. National Printer Journalist 52:7 p56, 
July. 
The discussion continues on methods of paying correspondents, with figures 
showing that 106 reporting papers average 9.7 rural writers. 

—— How They Build Circulation. The American Press 52:10 p16, July. 

Tomson, S. W. Crusading Weekly. The American Press 52:8 pi8, May. 





EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Bold Play on Titanic Changed Policy. E&P 67:10 p258, July 21. 
Paul Patterson, then managing editor of Baltimore Sun, threw ads off of page 
one to display Carpathia pictures. 

—— Fight on Political “Ring” Won Prize. E&P 66:52 p7, May 12. 

Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune given journalism’s highest award for crusade 
against unscrupulous politicians headed by rival editor. 

—— Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune Wins Pulitzer Prize. Publishers Service 
Magazine 5:10 p12, May 17. 

—— Press Withstood Depression — See To It That Press Withstands Recovery. 
Publishers Service Magazine 5:12 p9, June 21. 

—— The Leadership of the Country Newspaper. The American Press 52:9 p8, 
June. 

An editorial based upon the awards of the National Editorial Association. 

Bent, Silas. A Mirror for Editors. Virginia Quarterly Review 10:30 p374, July. 

A discussion of the change from the old-type magazine of the leisurely sort to 
the periodical today that builds its contents on current news developments 
and specializes in newsier kinds of material. This movement likewise affects 
book publishing. Book publishers, says Bent, like magazine editors, attempt to 
exploit a public interest already aroused by newspapers, and are influenced by 
the patterns of news stereotypes. 
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“The corrupt and corrosive effect of the mass audience and of the advertiser 
who pays well only if he reaches the mass is apparent in all three main 
branches of publishing, in the newspaper, the magazine, and in books.” 

Blanchard, L. R. Get Rid of the Bunk. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Bulletin p3, June 18. 
Newspaper “colyums” that discuss persons and events are aiding in debunking 
political myths and revealing real qualities of political “heroes.” 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Does Press Merit Privileged Place? E&P 67:10 
p214, July 21. 
Public will answer question. Writer cites criticisms of journalism from within 
and without. Too close eye to business seen as main fault of newspaper publish- 
ing. 

Burke, Earl. Dailies Helped Break General Strike. E&P 67:11 pS, July 28. 
San Francisco publishers’ council formed to oppose “radical elements”. 

Perry, John W. New York News, Nov. 15, Holds Grip on Masses. E&P 67:7 pS, 
June 30. 
Ability to gauge growd mind and talk language of average man are factors 
in the success of New York tabloid. 

Reid, R. R. Promoting Public Relations. National Printer Journalist 52:6 p9, 
June. 
While the basic function of the newspaper is the publication of news, there are 
certain responsibilities of leadership which th: newspaper cannot ignore. 
Several fields of endeavor for the newspaper. 

Spivak, John L. The Rise and Fall of a Tabloid. American Mercury 32:127 
p306, July. 
Anecdotes of the news methods of the new York Graphic. 

Wallace, Tom. Off With The Halter. The Quill 22:7 p8, July. 
Advises vigorous editorial pages. 

White, William Allen. Good Newspapers and Bad. Atlantic Monthly 153:5 p581, 
May. 
Broadly speaking, American journalism divides along the line which marks 
the precedence of the business office over the editorial. Speaking broadly 
again and allowing for many notable exceptions, the more definitely the busi- 
ness office dominates a newspaper and makes it conspicuously profitable, the 
less valuable the newspaper is to its community. 
Newspapers are divided among those that appeal to the higher strata of intelli- 
gence and those that appeal to the lower. These two opposites are exemplified 
by papers such as the Christian Science Monitor on the one hand and the Den- 
ver Post under Tammen and Bonfils on the other. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Anti-Newspaper Bills Defeated in Louisiana. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 
p26, July. 
The Louisiana Press Association succeeded in defeating five of six measures 
introduced in the legislature. The measures covered proposals for taxing ad- 
vertising revenue and the introduction of new methods of publishing and dis- 
tributing legal advertising. This article contains the synthesis of the bills. 
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Anonymous. Dictatorship Always Fatal to Free Press Says Mellett, Memorial 
Lecturer at K. U. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:19 pi, May 12. 

—— Newspaper of the Future. National Printer Journalist 52:7, p64, July. 
An article of speculation, from the Jayhawker Press. 

—— Plan List Of All U. S. and Canada Newspaper Files. The Publisers’ Auxili- 
ary 69:30 pl, July 28. 
A union list of newspaper files on the United States and Canada, showing 
where various publications are to be found, is t obe prepared at the Library 
of Congress under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
with funds contributed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

—— Roberts Delivers Meilett Memorial Lecture. Publishers Service Magazine 
5:10 p5, May 17. 
The managing editor of the Kansas City Star stressed the age-old fight for 
freedom of the press in his address before the students of the University of 
Kansas. The May 17 issue contains the entire address. 

—— School in Manila. The American Press 52:9 p21, June. 
Journalism instruction in Philippines flourishes. 

—— Winners of Pulitzer Journalism Prizes. The American Press 52:8 p5, May. 

—— When Good Fellows Get Together. The Quill 22:5 p14, May. 
Editorial suggests frequent get-togethers for teachers, workers and students in 
journalism. 

Bleyer, W. G. “Broadly-Educated” Reporters and Salaries. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Bulletin p5, June 18. 
A discussion of the salary scale proposed by the Code Authority of the daily 
newspaper publishing industry. 

Drewry, John E. Nine Points of Co-Operation for Editors and Teachers. The 
Quill 22:6 p6, June. 
Reprint of report presented at annual meeting of AATJ. 

—— Nine Points of Co-Operation. National Printer Journalist 52:7 p34, July. 
A reprint of the article in the June issue of the Quill. 

Fine, Barnett. First Journalism Schools Scorned. E&P 67:10 pi60, July 21. 
University of hard knocks was only one recognized by editors when General 
Lee founded first courses. Now 171 schools and departments offer instruction. 

Hart, George Neal. Journalism Schools Practical. National Printer Journalist 
52:6 p64, June. 

Herbert, H. H. When Better Newspapers Are Made. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69 :24 p5, June 16. 
The text of an address by the director of the school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

Herrold, Charles H., Jr. The Student’s Preparation for College Journalism. The 
Scholastic Editor 13:9 p15, June. 

MacDougall, Curtis D. Just a Newspaper Yom. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:20 to 69:30, May 19 to July 28. 
A series of articles depicting a history of some newspaper hoaxes. The material 
is handled chronologically and is adapted from the writer’s doctoral thesis, 
“Hoaxes, Fakes, Forgeries and Impostures: a social psychological study of 
their inception and diffusion.” 
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Manning, George H. Journalism Schools File Brief Hitting Editorial Wages in 
Code. E&P 67:11 p12, July 28. 
Minimum set for staff of men and “learners” below standard of decent living. 
Brief prepared by Dr. W. G. Bleyer chairman of the Council on Education of 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Mason, Edward F. Schools Teaching Photography. The American Press 52:10 
p2, July. 
News pictures and how to get them now part of journalism courses. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. The Compensations of Journalism. The American 
Press 52:9 p2, June. 

Williams, Walter. Tomorrow’s Papers. The American Press 52:9 p16, June. 


ETHICS 


Grier, A. O. H. Why Press Is Called Unfair. The American Press 52:10 p2, July. 
A warning against hasty writing of news. 

Kingsbury, Susan M. and Hart, Hornell. Measuring the Ethics of American 
Newspapers, IV. Journalism Quarterly 11:2 p179, June. 

Walker, Stanley. City Editor’s Credo. The American Press 52:8 p6, May. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Japan’s 1,200 Papers. The American Press 52:8 p20, May. 
Material from the Official Guide to Japan. 

—— News Writers Nazi “Guests”. _Newsdom 5:24 p3, June 16. 
Chief of party’s foreign press department defines the role of a foreign corres- 
pondent. 

—— 100 Foreign Publications Are Banned in Austria. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 5:10 p16, May 17. 
This article states that among the American publications excluded are The 
Saturday Evening Post, The American Magazine, Variety and True Story 
Magazine. 

—— Permanent Reporter to Represent Soviet Press in the United States. 
Newsdom 5:23 p2, June 9. 

Anderson, Lola. Few Women Journalists In South America. The Matrix 19:5 
p5, June. 

Coggeshall, Reginald. Diplomatic Implications in International News. Journal- 
ism Quarterly 11:2 p141, June. 
Special interests or individual acts have determined the major crises in inter- 
national relations. Both the press and public opinion have trailed those acts, 
even when the cumulative effect of public opinion, perhaps formed and led by 
the newspapers, have been undelying factors in the final actions. 

Dell, Robert. Impressions of Italy. Nation 138:3597 p670, June 13 
Similarity of Italian and German press. In both countries the newspapers 
mere propaganda sheets. In Rome official instructions are given to the press 
daily. Editors are told what subjects they must deal with, about what space 
is to be given to each subject, and what stories are to be placed on the first 
page. Correspondents of Italian newspapers in France deliberately prepare 
tendentious news. 
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Kudell, Earl. Editing An American Tabloid in Siam. E&P 67:8 p7, July 7. 
U. S. newspaperman relates experiences on Bangkok Daily Mail, owned by 
King Prajadhipok. 

Littell, Robert. Evening Moscow and Daily News. Living Age 346:4412 p225, 
May. 
An absorbing discussion of the contrast between the contents of two newspa- 
pers, the New York Daily News and the Evening Moscow, Russian journal. 
“The Daily News — like nearly all our newspapers — is an eye at a keyhole. 
The Evening Moscow is an alarm clock . . . forever ringing, ringing, and 
telling the reader . . . to wake up, wake up, wake up, and work, work, and 
forget that he is an individual, and fall in line with those millions about 
him who are stumbling on the road toward history.” 

Mackenzie, A. V. La Presse Foremost in Field. The American Press 52:9 p7, June. 
An excellent account of Montreal’s great French daily. 

Strong, Ann Louise. American Propaganda in Russia. American Mercury 32:125 
p48, May. 
“The Soviets need not worry overmuch lest American propaganda unsettle the 
Russians.” 

Willyoung, A. K. Chinese Journalism. The American Press 52:8 p20, May. 
American methods taught in Yencheng University. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Borah Calls Press Freedom in Danger. E&P 67:8 p4, July 7. 

Senator criticizes trend toward bureaucracy as sure to “benumb hand of editor”. 

—— Free Press Right Must be Preserved. E&P 66:52 p12, May 12. 

Report of Mellett memorial lecture delivered at the University of Kansas by 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of the Kansas City Star. 

—— In Justice to Col. McCormick. Publishers Service Magazine 5:11 p1, June 7. 
An apologia for the publisher of the Chicago Tribune. His vehement declara- 
tions caused the Sheboygan (Wisc.) Press to withdraw from the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 

—— Plain Language On A Live Topic. The American Press 52:10 p6, July. 

An editorial calling attention to Senator Borah’s remarks on the rights of the 
government to limit newspaper output. 

—— Press Freedom Not in Danger, Says President. Newsdom 5:20 pi, May 19. 
No “gags” in Washington, Roosevelt writes editors gathered in Missouri. 

—— Talk of Free Press Curb “Silly, Unjustified,” Roosevelt Declares. E&P 67:1 
p14, May 19. 

President in message to Missouri Journalism Week banquet says newspapers 
freer than they have ever been. 

—— Warns Against Indirect Curb on Newspapers. Newsdom 5:23 pi, June 9. 
Vice-president of New York Times declares freedom of the press might be 
abridged in other ways than by direct censorship. 

Anderson, Paul Y. Mainly About Publishers. Nation 138:3593 p559, May 16. 
Report of freedom of the press adopted by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors is characterized by the writer as a piece of hypocrisy and smugness. 
Writer denies that Hearst has raised newspaper salaries and shortened hours 
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despite newspaper editorial assertion to this effect published in Hearst news- 
papers. 

Burlingame, Roger. Freedom and the Lone Wolf. Harper’s 169:1009 p82, June. 
“Freedom of speech or of the press we do, according to a current fiction, still 
maintain. Else how could our friend write what he wrote to the Herald- 
Tribune or view with alarm the tendency of dictatorship to censor and sup- 
press? The speculation I am about to enter on is this: Suppose our president 
became in fact a dictator; suppose he forbade all criticism of himself, his ad- 
ministration, his party, or his political thought; suppose, for instance, a censor- 
ship as strict as that of Italy or even as that of Germany. Suppose that at the 
same time he removed all of the censorship now imposed by industry and 
business. Should we then be more or less free in speech and writing than we 
are now?” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. A Colorado Writer Recalls Days When Leadville Was Goal of 
Tramp Printers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:27 pi, July 7. 

A colorful sketch of Leadville newspapering. 

—— ChicagoTribune and Milwaukee Journal in Editorial Fight. Publishers Ser- 
vice Magazine 5:10 p15, May 17. 

The issues of freedom of the press and the codes supply fodder for short-lived 
skirmish. 

—— Colorado First to Affliate With N.E.A. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:22 p1, 
June 2. 

Affiliation is made possible under new constitution of N.E.A. 

—— Dr. Dougall Sixty Years Editor of Montreal Witness. E&P 67:10 p284, 
July 21. r 

—— Ed Howe, Famous Kansas Editor, Outdoes All Other Speakers at His Own 
Banquet. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:27 pi, July 7. 

A complete account of the Topeka banquet in honor of the Atchison newspaper 
man and sage. 

—— Eighteen and a Half Million Estate Left by Curtis. E&P 67:1 p45, May 19. 
Estate inventory of the late publisher of the Saturday Evening Post and other 
magazines and newspapers. 

—— Enlightens British. The American Press 52:10 p10, July. 

Knickerbocker throws light on American journalism in London interview. 

—— Into The Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:19 
p5, May 12. 

Moses Milton Beck and William Elmer Blackburn were added to the honor roll 
of Kansas editors. 

—— Joe Vila, Famous Sports Writer and New York Sun Veteran Dies. E&P 
66:51 p28, May 5. 

—— “Largest Family Newspaper” Is Published for the Descendants of Gen. Ethan 
Allen. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:29 pi, July 21. 

More than 400 descendants of the Revolutionary hero are receiving copies of 
what is said to be the largest family newspaper ever published. 

—— Leaders in Journalism Foresee Greater Progress in Next Century Than in 
Past. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:23 pi, June 9. 
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The text of the views and statements expressed and read at the “Preview of 
Industrial Progress in the Next Century,” a program presented in conjunction 
with the Fair in Chicago. Among the leaders in journalism who expressed 
their confidence for the future were the following: William L. Chenery, 
Arthur S. Draper, J. David Stern, Roy W. Howard, William Randolph 
Hearst, Frank E. Gannett, Charles E. Snyder, Marc A. Rose, Lowell Mellet, 
Arthur Krock, Mark Sullivan, and David Lawrence. 

Anonymous. Memoirs of Thirty Years on A.P. News Desk in Chicago. E&P 
67:10 p307, July 21. 

—— Memory of R. T. Van Horn is Still Revered in Kansas City. E&P 67:10 
p316, July 21. 
Publisher of first paper saw city grow from crossroads village to a modern 
metropolis. 

—— Montreal Gazette Oldest in Canada. E&P 67:10 p210, July 21. 
Established in 1778 to further American revolution, still published in original 
name. Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph traces descent from Quebec Gazette of 
1764. 

—— Mutual Problems Brought A.N.P.A. E&P 67:10 p311, July 21. 
W. H. Brearly of Detroit News suggested organization in 1886. 

—— N.E.A.’s 17th President Still Living, Recalls Its Birth and Early History. 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:27 pi, July 7. 
Albert Tozier, early head of N.E.A., discusses the early history of the organi- 
zation. 

—— News Exploits Gave James Keeley Wide Fame as Chicago Editor. E&P 
67:5 p39, June 16. 
Account of the career of the former managing editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

—— Oldest Anglo-Jewish Paper in U.S. Has a Record of 4,175 Consecutive Issues. 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:30 p6, July 28. 
The American Israelite has completed 80 years of continuous publication. 

—— One Owner For City’s Four Dailies Unique Situation of Springfield. E&P 
67:10 p106, July 21. 
Bowles family, famous for generations as owners of Republican, met peculiar 
difficulties in news and advertising coverage. 

—— Osborn Heads S. W. Congress of Journalists. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:18 pl, May 5. 

—— Picture Paper is Now Fifteen Years Old and “The News” Proudly Boasts 
About It. Newsdom 5:26 p3, June 30. 

—— Pioneer Days Live Again in a History of Idaho Newspapers as Written by 
Students. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:21 p7, May 26. 
Journalism students of the University of Idaho are describing and recording 
original history of early papers. 

—— Pittsburgh Press is Fifty Years Old. E&P 67:7 p8, June 30. 

—— Recall Career of a Newspaper Man Who Became Noted Humorist, “Artemus 
Ward.” The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:19 pi, May 12. 
April 26 marked the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles Far- 
rar Browne, known to the world as Artemus Ward. This issue of the 
Auxiliary contains an interesting account of the career of “the man who 
made Lincoln laugh during the darkest hours of the Civil war.” 
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Anonymous. 761 Dailies Issued 50 Years and More. E&P 67:10 p296, July 21. 
List comprises more than one-third of all the 1,911 dailies now being printed. 
Twelve trace beginnings beyond year 1800. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Observes 25th Birthday. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:18 
pl, May 5. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Records Burned in Chicago Fire. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:22 pl, June 2. 

—— South Dakota Press Honors Two Pioneers With First Election to Its Hall of 
Fame. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:22 pi, June 2. 

Mrs. Alice B. Gossage and Clate Tinan are selected. 

—— Sprightly Comics Really Middle-Aged. E&P 67:10 p306, July 21. 

First comic strip was Richard F. Outcault’s “Yellow Kid” introduced 40 years 
ago by Morrill Goddard on New York World over protests of other editors. 
Transferred to N. Y. Journal. 

—— Three Times-Picayune Men Have Seen 50 Years in Journalism. E&P 67:10 
p313, July 21. 

—— Volney Hoggatt, Picturesque Journalist of “Last Frontier,” Dies at Age of 
74. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:30 pi, July 28. 

Hoggatt was one of the retainers of Bonfils of the Denver Post. 

—— Wall paper editions of the Daily Citizen. Mississippi Library Journal 59: 
p443, May 15. 

—— Willis J. Abbot, Editor Who Gave Bryan the Title of “Great Commoner,” 
Is Dead. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:22 p6 June 2. 

An account of the accomplishments of the former editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Article is of particular interest to teachers of history of journalism. 
—— Willis J. Abbot, Noted Editor, Dies. E&P 67:2 p9, May 26. 

Joined the Christian Science Monitor staff in 1922. 

— Willis J. Abbot Passes On. The Quill 22:6 p14, June. 

——- Winsor McCay, Famous Cartoonist and Artist, Dies Suddenly at 63. E&P 
67:11 p16, July 28. 

—— Yellow Kid War in N. Y. Paved Way for Color in Comic Sections of World's 
Newspapers. Newsdom 5:23 p3, June 9. 

Allen, Walter D. Tribute to Dr. Walter Williams. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:20 p5, May 19. 

A review of the life and accomplishments of President Williams. 

Beck, Edward S. Eleven Dailies Served Chicago in 1890. E&P 67:10 p66, July 21. 
Two morning, three evening papers now for four times as many people. Edi- 
torial genius which flourished then became famous later in other scenes. 
Bingay, Malcolm W. How Bingay Got That Way. The American Press 52:8 p9, 
May. 

The editorial director of the Detroit Free Press interviews self. 

Bradley, Bob. Bob Bradley Writes About the Leas. Publishers’ Service Magazine 
5:10 p3, May 17. 

The human side of the case of the Luke Leas. 

—— 48th ANPA Meet Sets Attendance Record. Publishers Service Magazine 5:9 
p3, May 3. 

Brainerd, Henry Allen. Oldest Association. The American Press 52:10 p17, July. 
Nebraska Press Association, preparing to celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
presents claim to being oldest newspaper organization in country. 
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Brandenburg, George A. Cartoons Revived Fifty Years Ago. E&P 67:10 p47, 
July 21. 
Great figures in newspaper art reviewed by John T. McCutcheon. Account is 
centered largely on the work of American cartoonists from the 90’s to the 
present. The article is interestingly illustrated. 

Brown, Charles. Maine Paper in Picturesque Career. National Printer Journalist 
52:5 p19, May. 
The Eastport Sentinel is the oldest paper in Maine, and the only one that has 
carried on continuously under its present name since 1818. 
Casey, Ralph D. and Barnhart, Thomas F. Rural Press Kept Pace With 
Nation. E&P 67:10 p56, July 21. 
A discussion of the effect of social changes on the weekly newspaper in the 
last halé century. 

Dennis, Charles H. Lawson and Stone Hailed as Pioneers. E&P 67:10 p52, July 
21. 
Their Chicago News was the first large circulation daily, aloof from politics, 
of one-price advertising. They also fostered linotype and foreign news from 
unbiased sources. 
Dunn, Undine. The Story of the Serial Story—1725-1932. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:18 and :19 p4, May 5 and 12. 

Geppert, William L. Old-Time Newspaper Liars. The American Press 52:9 
p12, June. 
Illustrative newspaper concoctions which added greatly to gayety of early 
journalism. 

Hutsell, James K. Gazing Through “The East Window” Williams Wrote of 
Townsmen. E&P 67:10 p142, July 21. 
Present president of U. of Missouri gained wide fame as editor and columnist 
on Columbia Herald. Paper called “America’s model weekly”. 

Johnson, Caleb. In Journalism’s Good Old Days. The American Press 52:9 pi0, 
June. 
Historical material about the Bennetts and the New York Herald. 

Kammet, Laurence. Red-Headed Reporter from Texas. The American Press 
52:8 p3, May. 
A sketch of the career of H. R. Knickerbocker. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. Dunlap and Claypoole: Printers and News-Merchants of 
the Revolution. Journalism Quarterly 11:2 p160, June. 
The careers of the publisher of The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Adver- 
tiser. An appraisal of two “really remarkable patriots, editors and publish- 
ers.” . 

Lee, Alfred McClung. Fifty Years of Daily Newspapers. E&P 67:10 p50, July 
21. 
Statistics of growth in all phases since 1884. Circulation increased from 
3,500,00 to 42,000,000 daily, revenues rose from $89,000,000 to $1,043,- 
000,000. 

Mann, Helen Scott. An afternoon in “E. & P.” Museum. E&P 67:10 p54, July 21. 
The writer has drawn her material from an examination of the files of old 
newspapers in Editor and Publisher \ibrary. 
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Manning, George H. Bennett Fight Opened Senate to Press. E&P 67:10 pii6, 
July 21. 

Although House was more liberal, upper body was closed for 50 years to all 
but a privileged few from District of Columbia. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. American Journalism 245 Years Old. E&P 67:10 p59, 
July 21. 

First paper a “broadside” issued during Boston revolt against Andros in 1689. 
News Letter and Gazette, both of Boston, had long careers. An interesting 
historical commentary. 

Perry, John W. A Newspaper Visit to the 1884 Scene. E&P 67:10 p292, July 21. 
Decade marking point between old days of leisurely “genteel” living and 
new era of electric-lighted, engine-driven activity. 

—— Fanny Fern: Mother of Sob Sisters. E&P 67:10 p98, July 21. 

Little-known incidents in the life of a forgotten newspaper celebrity and a 
literary by-product of the middle 1800’s. Highest paid woman writer of her 
time. 

Peters, Ralph L. Marching Milestones. The Quill 22:5 p5, May. 

Sigma Delta Chi’s silver anniversary widely celebrated. 

Pew, Marlen. Story of the Rise of Editor and Publisher. E&P 67:10 p34, July 21. 
Established by Allan Forman as The Journalist on March 22, 1884, and has 
absorbed four rivals. Pioneer journal of newspaper publishing and adver- 
tising in America. A complete history of the magazine. 

Ramsaye, Terry. The Saga of James Keeley. E&P 67:10 p138, July 21. 

The career of the former managing editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

Robb, Arthur. Chain Journalism in Sixth Decade. E&P 67:10 p74, July 21. 

E. W. Scripps and W. R. Hearst began operations in 80’s with new set of 
principles. Great expansion of group ownership has occurred since 1920. 
Reedy, William Marion. It Sure Smelled Like a Story. The American Press 52:9 

p4, June. 
A St. Louis journalistic tale of the early eighties. 

Robb, Arthur. Modern Presses Began in Eighties. E&P 67:10 p198, July 21. 
Perfecting flat bed machine solved problem for many newspapers in 1884. 
Running speeds of today unthinkable fifty years ago. 

Schermerhorn, James, Jr. Glory to God — And The Gazette. E&P 67:10 p120, 
July 21. 

Country journalism in the Cleveland-Blaine campaign. 

Seelig, R. A. Newspaper’s Advent Ended Frontier. E&P 67:10 pi14, July 21. 
Spokane was a wild west village of 700 when first paper was printed in 
1879. Chronicle’s editor recalls 1889 fire which razed city. 

Shalett, Sidney M. L. G. Walker is Dean in Chattanooga. E&P 67:10 p286, July 
21. 

Smith, Carroll E. A Century of Journalism, 1784-1884. E&P 67:10 p68, July 21. 
Last days of old-time political press noted at N. Y. press association meeting 
50 years ago. Victories of 100 years reviewed. 

Smith, Dorothy Lois. Theta Sigma Phi Observes 25th Anniversary. National 
Printer Journalist 52:7 p24, July. 

An account of the silver anniversary meeting in Indianapolis. 
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Smith, Henry Justin. Chicago Boys Have Gone Far and High. E&P 67:10 p58, 
July 21. 

Chicago reporters who won world fame as executives, authors, rulers, and 
diplomats. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. A Century-Old New England Weekly Carries On. 
The American Press 52:10 pi, July. 

The Berkshire (Mass.) Courier will celebrate its 100th anniversary in Octo- 
ber. The writer presents an historical picture of the paper and its com- 
munity. 

—— First Person Singular. The American Press 52:10 p23, July. 

Recollections of important news stories covered by Mr. Stockbridge. 

Ulrich, Charles K. Kipling in Frisco. The American Press 52:10 p3, July. 
Anecdotes by one who knew him there. 

—— Romance at the Golden Gate in 1884. E&P 67:10 p100, July 21. . 
Recollections of San Francisco journals and journalists. Advent of Hearst 
introduced new methods, later to influence nation’s press. 

Willyoung, Arthur K. A Great Newspaper Man Passes. The American Press 
52:9 p22, June. 

An account of the life of and tribute to Willis J. Abbot. 


LAW OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Kingfish Forces Press Tax Enactment. E&P 67:9 p13, July 14. 
Account of newspaper tax bill introduced in Louisiana legislature. 

—— Legislators Reject Plan to Bar Writers. E&P 67:5 p8, June 16. 

Louisiana House defeats resolution to withdraw facilities. 

—— Libel Charge to Columnists. Newsdoms 5:20 p2, May 19. 

Suit for 1,750,000 brough by MacArthur against Drew Pearson and Robert S. 
Allen, authors of “The Daily Washington Merry-Go-Round”. 

—— Louisiana Governor Signs Press Tax Bill. E&P 67:10 p4, July 21. 
Publications of 20,000 or more circulation per week must pay state two pet 
cent of gross revenues. 

—— Reporters Jailed Thrice and Fined; Refused to “Welsh” on Source. E&P 
67:11 p6, July 28. 

—— Wider Use of Contempt Weapon Against “Yellow” Press Urged. E&P 
67:11 p6, July 28. 

N. Y. county bar body would suppress lurid stories as crime deterrent. Sees 
this action as forestalling “unnecessary administrative censorship”. 

Jordan, Louis F. Press is Free and Abides by Law. E&P 67:10 p102, July 21. 
Few actions alleging libel reach trial, fewer still win verdict, despite tendency 
of courts to protect individual by strict construction of statutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Ed Howe Treats His Dinner Hosts to Speech of Paragraphs. E&P 
67 :8 p10, July 7. 
“Sage of Potato Hill” never for any movement that succeeded, saye W. A. 
White at Topeka banquet honoring editor. 

—— Fate of Democracy Rests With Press. E&P 67:8 p6, July 7. 
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British ambassador in Paris says newspapermen and diplomats share responsi- 
bilities today. 

Anonymous. France Lifts Its Ban Against Hearst. E&P 67:4 p4, June 9. 
Cabinet decides to rescind order of 1930 barring publisher. 

—— Hearst Helps Catholics in Movie Clean-Up. Publishers Service Magazine 
5:14 pS, July 19. 

——Herald-Tribune Wins Ayer Cup. Publishers Service Magazine 5:13 p12, 
July 5. 

—— Job Insurance Law In Effect In Wisconsin. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:28 pl, July 14. 

Newspaper plants in Wisconsin employing 10 or more workers for 18 or 
more weeks yearly, come under the provisions of Wisconsin’s unemployment 
insurance act which became effective. July 1. 

—— Names Which Once Wielded Power. E&P 67:10 p304, July 21. 

Signatures in Editor and Publisher collection of autographs include hundreds 
of famous American journalists of eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

—— Oklahoma City Dailies Accused of Monopolistic Practices. E&P 67:10 p9, 
July 21. 

Governor asks for data for possible suit against Oklahoman and Times on 
charge they violate anti-trust laws on advertising. Scripps-Howard denies 
alliance with other dailies. 

—— Publisher Cites Opportunities in Journalism. Newsdom 5:28 p1, July 14. 
Paul Patterson, president of Baltimore Sun, gives views on vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

—— Press Exempt in Wire Bill. Newsdom 5:23 p3, June 9. 

—— Pulitzer Prize List Announced. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:19 pi, May 12. 

—— U. S. Office Has Its Own Paper. Publishers Service Magazine 5:13 p8, July 
$. : 

—— What Women Like to Read in Newspapers. Literary Digest 117:19 p9, May 
12. 

Findings of a survey made by the University of Chicago school of business 
Administration. First page news cartoons rank first and foreign news last. 

—— Wide Opportunities in Newspaper Careers, Says Paul Patterson. E&P 67:9 
p12, July 14. 

President of Baltimore Sun cites successful men on numerous publications. 

Bates, Albert W. Fire Destroys Sigma Delta Chi’s Headquarters. The Quill 22:6 
p8, June. 

Bowdoin, W. G. Book plates of the Literati. E&P 67:10 p302, July 21. 

Many famous writers, artists and publishers of past and present have designed 
novel expressions of their ego. Hundreds in E. & P. collection include all types. 

Clappe, Raymond. Why Reporters Like the President. Review of Reviews 89:6 

p14, June. 
Author cites five reasons why Roosevelt is a favorite: the personal contacts are 
pleasant; the President and most of the members of the Administration really 
give news to the correspondents; the correspondents admire the President's 
skill; they believe in his sincerity; and they are temperamentally and subject- 
ively in sympathy with “the Forgotten Man” and the “under dog”. 

Eble, Howard J. Newspaper Character. The Scholastic Editor 13:8 p5, May. 
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The typography of a high school newspaper may give it the appearance of 
being strong or weak, well-bred or illmannered. 

Hyde, Henry. I Interview Myself. E&P 67:10 pi32, July 21. 

Jackep, Mary. Behind the Scenes In a Student Newspaper Office. The Scholastic 
Editor 13:8 p15, May. 
The conduct of high school papers. 

Johnson, Caleb. Newspaper Fiction. The American Press 52:10 p5, July. 
Its selection offers many problems for editors since the growth of the demand 
for better fiction. 

Kerney, James. Carry On! The Quill 22:5 p3, May. 
A reprint of a communication in which a father discussed the obligations and 
responsibilities of publishing. Although the letter was addressed to his three 
sons, it was printed after the writer’s death as a statement of principles for the 
Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times on April 9. 

Ketchum, W. Q. Journalism Has Sent Many To Public Office in Canada Since 
1867. E&P 67:10 p315, July 21. 
Three prime ministers have been newspapermen. Hugh Guthrie was on 
Dana’s Sun. Several in present parliament. 

McLaughlin, Edward J. N.Y.U. Surveying Reading Habits of Metropolitan 
Families. E&P 67:8 p12, July 7. 

Manning, George H. Communications Bill Passes Senate. E&P 67:1 p4, May 19. 

—— Regulation of Telegraph Service by NRA Protested by Press. E&P 67:2 p10, 
May 26. 

NEA CONVENTION 


Anonymous. Announce Winers in N. E. A. National Newspaper Contests. N.E.A. 
Bulletin 15:2 p8, May-June. 

—— Change Constitution, By-Laws of N. E. A. at St. Louis Meeting. N. E .A. 
Bulletin 15:2 p10 May-June. 
Changes were made necessary through the requirements of the National 
Recovery Administration to enable the N.E.A. to continue its code administra- 
tive work. 

—— E. W. Palmer Stresses Future of Publishing and Printing Industry Under 
Code Regulation. N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 p15, July. 
Excerpts from address at annual convention. 

—— 51 Small Dailies and Weeklies Win Awards of Recognition. Publishers’ 
Service Magazine 5:11 p8, June 7. 

—— 51 Papers Winners in 7 Contests. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:20 p1, May 
19. 

—— Forty-Ninth N.E.A. Meeting Most Outstanding in History. N.E.A. Bulletin, 
15:2 pS, May-June. 
Business meeting in St. Louis attracts 275 persons from 42 states. 

—— Honor Medals Awarded to 5 at Missouri. The Publisher’s Auxiliary 69:20 pé, 
May 19. 
The University of Missouri school of journalism presents awards to outstand- 
ing papers and to individuals for distinguished service in journalism. 

—— McGowan Elected President. National Printer Journalist 52:7 p29, July. 
Field manager of the Minnesota Editorial Association, elected to serve as 
president of the Newspaper Association Managers, Inc. 
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Anonymous. N.E.A. Extends Scope Under New Constitution. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:21 pi, May 26. 
Regional plan of representation is new plan. Membership rules and dues are 
changed. 

—— New N.E.A. Constitution and By-laws. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:21 
p6, May 26. 
The text is supplied in this issue. 

—— Newspaper Editors and Publishers at N.E.A. Convention Hear Rutledge 
Speak. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:20 pi, May 19. 

—— President Roosevelt Praises Publishers. Publishers’ Service Magazine 5:10 
p17, May 17. 
A letter by President Roosevelt to newspaper men meeting in Missouri was 
read by Frank L. Martin. 

—— President Walter D. Allen Reviews “Most Active Year in History of N.E.A.” 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:20 pi, May 19. 

—— The N.E.A. Become Truly “National.” The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:21 p4, 
May 26. 
An estimate of the value of the new constitution and by-laws adopted by the 
National Editorial Association. 

Allen, Walter D. President Allen’s Report. National Printer Journalist 52:6 p38, 
June. 
Address given by Walter D. Allen, retiring president of the National Editorial 
Association, before recent annual convention in St. Louis. 

Buckles, Doyle L. The Country Press and National Recovery. National Printer 
Journalist 52:7 p66, July. 
An address by the president of the Nebraska Press Association on editorial 
leadership efforts of small town papers during the past few years. 

—— What the Country Press Has Contributed to National Recovery. Part I. 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:21 p5, May 26. 

-—— What the Country Press Has Contributed to National Recovery. Part II. 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:21 p5, June 2. 

Martin, Douglas V., Jr. How a Small Town Newspaper May Re Promoted. 
N.E.A. Bulletin 15:3 p21, July. 
Excerpts from an address prepared for delivery at St. Louis meeting. 

Palmer, Howard W. Ideal Weekly Newspaper. National Printer Journalist 52:12 
July. 
Problems of news, editorial leadership, features, typography, business office and 
circulation and advertising. 

—— The Ideal Weekly. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:23 p5, June 9. 
The text of the address delivered before the N.E.A. convention by a winner of 
several newspaper awards. 

Rutledge, Harry B. Rutledge Makes Annual Report. National Printer Journalist 
52:6 p42, June. 
Text of report given by executive secretary at 49th annual convention. The 
code and newspaper contests are discussed. 

—— Rutledge Annual Report. Part II. National Printer Journalist 52:7 p40, 
July. 
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Watson, Elmo Scott. N.E.A. Opens 49th Annual Convention in Missouri. The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:19 p1, May 12. 

—— Record Crowd Attends N.E.A. Meeting in St. Louis. The Publishers’ Auxili- 
ary 69:20 pl, May 19. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. AP To Begin Telephoto Service in Fall of 1934. Publishers’ Service 
Magazine 5:9 p10, May 3. 

—— Capitol News Sources Discussed. Publishers’ Service Magazine 5:9 p14, 
May 3. 

—— Editors Tore Hair Over Wilson Story, But It Proved a “Scoop”. E&P 67:10 
p319, July 21. 
Stiff, formal accous: of former president’s illness puzzled copy desk, but 
account was later regarded as an official statement on his condition. 

—— Exchange Reporters. The American Press 52:9 p21, June. 
California editor promotes plan in New Zealand. 

—— Hearst, Scripps-Howard Ban A.P. Plan. E&P 67:4 pS, June 9. 
Newspaper chains refuse any part in telephoto project. 

—— Jim Crown, Revered City Editor, Now a “Christian Gentleman”. E&P 
67:10 p154, July 21. 
The career of the city editor of the New Orleans States. 

—— Lower Trans-Pacific Press Rates Urged. E&P 67:1 p22, May 19. 
Editor of Honolulu Star-Bulletin says cheap communications and additional 
facilities of greater importance than ever before. 

—— More and Earlier Pictures. The American Press 52:8 p8, May. 
Editorial commenting upon importance of the Associated Press plan of supply- 
ing members with news photographs simultaneously with the news of the 
events pictured. 

—— Morse Man’s Resourcefulness Won “Scoop” on Cronje Victory. E&P 67:10 
p278, July 21. 
How the news of the defeat of the Boer general by the British was obtained. 

—— Newspaper Resources Mobilized to Cover Insull’s Return to U. S. E&P 66:52 
p16, May 12. 

—— Neylan Organizing War on Telephoto. E&P 67:5 p9, June 16. 

—— Outline of the Interviewing Art. E&P 67:10 p144, July 21. 
James O’Donnell Bennett, of Chicago Tribune staff, draws principles from 
forty years’ experience in reporting everything up to a world war. 

—— Reporters Face War Conditions in Covering West Coast Strike. Newsdom 
5:29 pl, July 21. 

—— “R. H. L.” Wrote “News” Cable When He Landed In Hongkong Broke. 
E&P 67:10 pi24, July 21. 
Incidents in the life of a correspondent in the Philippines. 

—— Riots Give Toledo Press Taste of War. E&P 67:3 p7, June 2. 

—— Spillane Fought His Way 50 Miles to Send Galveston Flood Story. E&P 
67:10 p70, July 21. 
The famous scoop of a corerspondent of the New York Herald. 

—— Staff Men Gassed, Beaten in S. F. Riots. E&P 67:9 p9, July 14. 
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Anonymous. Thirty-Nine Join AP Telephoto Service. Publishers’ Service Mag- 
azine 5:10 p9, May 17. 

—— Today’s Scribes Have It Easy Says Hooker. E&P 67:10 p212, July 21. 
Milwaukee veteran, now retired, details his first “day’s” work in old days of 
journalism. 

—— Wire Services Flash Stories of Nazi Revolt. Newsdom 5:27 pl, July 7. 
Cables, phones and wireless used by UP, AP, and INS reporters in covering 
story of Hitler’s “purging” of Nazi party. 

Ackerman, Carl. A New Deal in Newspaper Salaries? The Quill 22:5 p4, May. 
Excerpts from address delivered before New York State Publishers Association. 

Bassett, Warren L. Editors Vote Lindbergh Feat Best Story; Pulitzer Greatest 
Editor E&P 67:10 p60, July 21. 

Frank Cobb, of the New York World, best writer, Col. Roosevelt dominant 
news personality, “Ding”, McCutcheon and Kirby favorite cartoonists, free 
press best achievement and defeat of “K.K.K.” finest enterprise, 

Clougher, John J. Sport Writing Technique Changed Radically in 50 Years. E&P 
67:10 p314, July 21. 

Play-by-play reports of games begun by Joe Vila in 1889. Space has multi- 
plied ten-fold in recent years. 

Cutherell, Frank. Story of Wrights’ First Flight Turned Down by Most Papers. 
E&P 67:10 p252, July 21. ‘ 

Davis, Bob. First Lesson in Press Ethics. E&P 67:10 pi08, July 21. 

Erhardt, Leslie. Day Book of a Washington Correspondent. The Quill 22:7 p3, 
July. 

Account of a Washington correspondent’s day. 

Ferguson, Fred S. Covering The “War Beat” in France. E&P 67:10 pi50. 
July 21. 

By the former war-time corerspondent of the United Press. 

Green, Martin. My First Assignment. E&P 67:10 p315, July 21. 

Hopkins, Mary Brandel. Behind the Scenes On the Society Desk. The Matrix 19:5 
p20, June. 

Krock, Arthur. Can’t Limit Reporter’s Hours. The American Press 52:8 p6, May. 
A reprint from the New York Times. 

Macdonald, A. B. Macdonald and Phillips, Oldest Reporters, Met After 50 Years. 
E&P 67:10 p312, July 21. 

MecNitt, V. V. Tom Johnson’s Ruin by Rival Bankers Gave MeNitt His “Story 
of a Lifetime”. E&P 67:10 p128, July 21. 

Poe, J. Charles. New Kinds of News. The American Press 52:8 p4, May. 

Sentner, David P. Just between Ourselves—. The Quill 22:5 p6, May. 

INS corespondent relates human interest stories beliind news. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. How Can We Discover the Truth Behind the News? 
The American Press 52:8 pi, May. 

Wile, Frederic Wiliam. My First Assignment. E&P 67:10 p285, July 21. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Howard Hits Again at A.P. Telephoto. E&P 66:51 p7, May 5. 
Meadows, C. M. Jr. First Press Service Leased Wire Called Biggest News Ad- 
vance. E&P 67:10 p72, July 21. 
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Charles S. Diehl, who headed A.P. staff during Spanish-American war, re- 
views his half century of news gathering. 

North, Anthony. No, But I Saw the Pictures. New Outlook 163:6 p17, June. 
Telephoto system will begin to operate before fall 10,000 miles of leased wires 
in the United States. Because of its expense, it will have a profound effect 
upon the fiscal structure of the daily press, diverting a considerable portion of 
expenditures from. editorial employees to wire services. An excellent discus- 
sion of the possible effects of the telephoto system on newspaper contents. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Anonymous. Broun To Go West in Organizing News Guilds. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice Magazine 5:9 pi2, May 3. 

—— Burgess Case Raises New Guild Issue. E&P 67:4 p13, June 9. 
Report of American Newspaper Guild national convention proceedings. 

—— Chapter Head Dropped from Hearst Examiner to Facilitate “Economy”. 
Guild Reporter 1:6 p1 May. 

—— Charles Howard’s Address Inviting A.F. of L. Affiliation. The Guild Re- 
porter 1:6 p11, May. 

—— Convention Backs Sweeping Job Insurance Bill. The Guild Reporter 1:8 p2, 
June 15. 

—— Eddy Assails A.N.P.A. Move Against Guild. Newsdom 5:24 pi, June 16. 
“Trying to crush us,” secretary charges in report to publishers. 

—— Editors Differ on Guild Ethics Code. E&P 67:6 p5, June 23. 
Symposium reveals wide variance of opinion. 

—— French, Guild Chief, Fired by U.P. E&P 67:5 p12, June 16. 

—— Guild Favors Ethics Code. Newsdom 5:24 p2, June 16. 

—— Guild Holds Its Meeting in St. Paul, Minn. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:24 
pl, June 16. 

—— Guild, L. I. Press, Reach Agreement. E&P 67:10 p5, July 21. 

—— Guild Ready to Codify Aims. The Guild Reporter 1:7 pi, June. 

—— Guild Re-elects Broun, Postpones A.F.L. Issue, Asks Ouster of Buckley. The 
Guild Reporter 1:8 p1, June 15. 

—— Guild Refuses A.F.L. Offers to Join Labor. Newsdom 5:23 pi, June 9. 
News workers postpone for year proposal from Union leaders. 

—— Guild Requests New Wage Survey. E&P 66:51 p11, May 5. 

—— Guild Representation on Labor Board Opposed by Publishers. E&P 67:5 pé6, 
June 16. 

—— Guild Says Rayburn Bill is Menace to Free Press. Publishers’ Service Maga- 

zine 5:13 p15, July 5. 

National Guild Policy to be Decided. E&P 67:3 pii, June 2. 

—— Newspaper Guild Meets. National Printer Journalist 52:7 p23, July. 
An account of the St. Paul convention meeting. 

—— Pitfalls Writing Contracts With Publishers Told. The Guild Reporter 1:8 
p3, June 15. 

—— Raymond Resigns as President of New York Guild. Publishers’ Service 
Magazine 5:11 p4, June 7. 

—— Reporters Quit Guild Charging Management Threatened them. E&P 67:7 
p10, June 30. 
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Call-Bulletin men faced loss of jobs. 

Anonymous. Salary Increase by September 1 Promised Toledo Blade Guild Unit. 
E&P 67:3 p8, June 2. 

—— Staff Votes Guild Its Representative. E&P 67:11 p9, July 28. 

—— Toledo Guild Units Start Parleys. E&P 67:1 p6, May 19. 

—— W.R. Hearst is Opposed to Guilds; Sees Business “On The Way Out”. E&P 
67:3 p8, June 2. 

Bleyer, Willard G. Britain Points the Way. National Printer Journalist 52:5 

p42, May. 
Accomplishments and organization of the British Institute of Journalists and 
the National Institute of Journalists, including what each organization has 
done to improve the economic and professional status of the newspapers and 
newspaper workers of England. 

Brandenburg, George A. Guild Starts Drive to Oust Buckley. E&P 67:4 p7, June 
9. . 
Roosevelt petitioned to act on charge NRA executive is “tool of publishers.” 
All consideration of A.F.L. affiliation postponed at St. Paul convention. 

—— Newspaper Guild Adopts Ethics Code. E&P 67:5 p7, June 16. 
Further report of proceedings of national convention. 

Calkins, Charles E. $100 Not Too Much, Says Stern, For Reporters in Larger 
Cities. 

The Guild Reporter 1:7 p4, June. 

Casey, Ralph D. Educators Will Join Convention to Discuss Standards of 
Craft. The Guild Reporter 1:7 p5, June. 

Crone, Berta, Occupations, today and tomorrow; improving the economic and 
professional status of newspaper editorial workers. New Outlook 163:6 p2, 
June. 

A discussion of the rise and objectives of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Frederick, David. Union Idea a Success in Australia. E&P 67:3 p9, June 2. 
Editor of Melbourne Argus tells details of Journalists’ Association. Craft has 
rigid divisions of competence, minimum wages, dismissal notices, fixed vaca- 
tions and stated hours. 

Lissner, Will. National Convention at St. Paul June $ to Plan Bargaining. The 
Gvild Reporter 1:6 p1, May. 

Raymond, Allen and Others. The Guild Movement Viewed From Divergent 
Angles. The American Press 52:8 p7, May. 

A symposium of views, chiefly against. 

Scribner, John. Newswriters vs. the N.R.A. New Republic 79:1002 p200, July 4. 
An account of the unsuccessful effort of the American Newspaper Guild to 
obtain representation on the Newspaper Industrial Board. The newspaper 
code is “an employers’ instrument under which, as in many other codes, the 
employee has very little opportunity to obtain justice.” 

Scribner, John. The News Writers Form a Union. Nation 138:3598 p698, June 20. 
Account of the early organizational efforts of the Guild. The efforts of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and individual Hearst publishers 
to hamper the Guild. At present the Guild looks to the liberal publishers — 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers —— for “the squarest deal.” 
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Stockbridge, Frank Parker. The Newspaper Guild. The American Press 52:8 p23, 
May. 
Sutherland, Mason. Roy Howard Welcomes Guild—Opposes Union. The 
Guild Reporter 1:7 pi, June. 

Thompson, Stephen. Sudden Rise of the Newspaper Guild. E&P 67:10 p285, July 
21, 
Under the NRA newsmen start first national organization for collective bar- 
caining and to promote the personal and profession welfare of craftsmen. 

West, Richard G. Stay Out of Union, Pew Tells Guild. The Guild Reporter 
1:6 pl, May. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 


Symonds, Maurice. Modern Libraries Supplant “Morgues.” E&P 67:10 p146, 
July 21. 
Once neglected department has grown to one of most valuable adjuncts of 
paper with milions of clippings, cuts and photos housed in steel cabinets. 
Evolution of methods told by the librarian of the New York Daily News. 

NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 

Anonymous. Annual Awards Made at Ayer Exhibition. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:7 p25, July. 

—— A.N.P.A. Survey Shows Editorial Wages. E&P 66:51 p10, May 5. 

—— Davis Reelected President of A.N.P.A. E&P 66:51 p9, May 5. 

—— John Scripps and Two Associates Planning Small-City Daily Chain. E&P 
66:52 p20, May 12. 

—— Southern Pine Found Perfect for Newsprint. Newsdom 5:26 pi, June 30. 

—— The Chicago Tribune. Fortune. 9:5 pi01. May. 

A well-illustrated and interesting article. Clearly the best account of the 
Medill Trust, which is the key to the Tribune’s management, and the earn- 
ings of the newspaper. Fortune estimates the Tribune earned $2,900,000 net 
in 1933. Coupled with the New York News and the syndicate operated by 
the two papers, the ne tearnings of the three totalled $6,700,000. 

—— The Newspapers Carry On. The American Press 52:8 p8, May. 

An editorial which points out that the troubles of publishing increase. 

—— The Newspaper Tax. Publishers’ Service Magazine 5:14 pi, July 19. 
A copy of the bill proposed in Louisiana providing for a two per cent tax on 
gross receipts. 

Bellamy, Paul. Economy From Co-Operation. National Printer Journalist 52:7 
p18, July. 
Methods of economizing in daily newspaper production. It discusses salary 
cuts, edition hours, clean copy, makeovers, photography, engravings and 
other measures, pointing out that several of these economy experiments change 
the quality of the paper. 

Farrar, Gilbert P. Which Is Better for News Headlines—Caps or Caps and Lower 
Case? National Printer Journalist 52:7 p9, July. 
The typographic counsellor for the Intertype Corporation favors the use of 
occasional all-cap headlines as a pleasant relief from sameness, 

Gannett, Frank E. Gannett Forecasts Vast Changes. E&P 67:10 p313, July 21. 
Possible effects on journalism of teletypesetter, radio, and other inventions. 
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Kuhn, Oliver Owen. Newspaper Production Co-Operation. National Printer 
Journalist 52:7 p22, July. 

The managing editor of the Washington Star urges co-operation between news 
and mechanical departments. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Importance of Good Typography. The American Press 
52:8 p12, May. 

Olson, Kenneth E. All-American Judge Tells How to Improve Typography. 
The Scholastic Editor 13:9 pi2, June. 

An instructive article on high school newspaper typography and steps for 
further improvement in newspaper appearance. 

Pew, Marlen. Twenty-Five Milions for News. E&P 67:10 p78, July 21. 
American press now spends at least that for radio, cable and telegraph cover- 
age of world events. Daily operating speed inconceivable in 1884. 

Wiley, Louis. Business Reform Under A.N.P.A. Aegis. E&P 67:10 p64, July 21. 
Former chaotic practices in advertising and management. System and order 
through organized effort since association began in 1887. 


PERIODICALS 


Chenery, Wiliam L. Behind the Scenes at Collier’s. The Quill 22:5 p8, May. 
Picture of the way in which a national weekly charts its course. 

Peterson, Elmer T. If You Want to Write Magazine Articles. The Quill 22:7 
p6, July. fe 

The editor of the Better Homes & Gardens contributes a “how to do it” article. 
Pierrot, George F. Your Stake in Junior Magazines. The Quill 22:6 p4, June. 
Article on the general trend of junior literature. 

Cantwell, Robert. The Little Magazines. New Republic 79:1025 p295, July 25. 
An analysis of the fifty to a hundred “little magazines” published in this 
country, a great increase over the dozen published a few years ago. Because of 
the curtailment of periodical publishing in the major field, due to economic 
conditions, new writers have been compelled to take into their own hands the 
task of seeing their words in print. The magazines have great variety, ranging 
from old-fashioned art-for-art’s sake journals to candidly revolutionary publi- 
cations, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gulick, Powell. Where Fools and Angels Tread. E&P 67:10 p189, July 21. 
News cameramen of “Jimmy” Hare’s day and the century’s turn fought each 
other and everyone else for picture beats. Some early newspaper photographs. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. A Vicious Propaganda. The American Press 52:8 p8, May. 

The volume of attacks upon advertising indicates a growing state of mind in 
which advertising is held to be pernicious. 

—— Business Need is Propaganda. Newsdom 5:22 p2, June 2. 

Samuel Crowther advises business and financial leaders to stop “playing 
ostrich” and to present the case for the existing order. 
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Anonymous. Government Press Agents. The American Press 52:10 p6, July. 
The striking editorial conclusion: We may not be getting the truth about the 
exciting events in Germany, but it seems to us that we are getting a closer 
approximation to the truth, in spite of Hitler’s much-heralded censorship, than 
we are getting about the equally important, if less spectacular events in Wash- 
ington. The American newspaper correspondents are not subject to discipline 
by the sources of their news. 

—— Fog of Propaganda Covers Germany. E&P 67:10 p10, July 21. 
Chicago Tribune correspondent tells of “medieval ignorance” of people and 
fear of reporters that informants may be jailed. 

-—— In the Dark Ages. American Society of Editors Bulletin p3, July 3. 
A brief comemnt from the unpublished papers of the late Richard V. Oulahan 
on Andrew Jackson’s practices of supporting friendly newspapers with govern- 
ment printing. 

—— Ivy Lee, Propaganda Chief, Dislikes Making Public Statements on Ivy Lee. 
E&P 67:10 p6, July 21. 

—— Man’s Vanity Creates a New Profession and Newspapers Have a Vital Part 
in It. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:25 pi, June 23. 
Clipping bureaus spring up in Washington. Every day a vast corps of 
trained men and women read, digest and clip articles from thousands of 
newspapers. There are now about 150 press intelligence bureaus operating in 
Washington. The article contains excellent material for teachers conducting 
courses in public opinion as it reveals some of the specialized interests of 
bureaus and individuals patronizing them. 

—— Nazi Assails Foreign Press. Newsdom 5:28 p3, July 14. 

—— Nazi Subsidy Over Writers, Press Charged. Newsdom 5:28 pl, July 14. 
Report of testimony before Congressional investigating committee. 

—— Propaganda Chiefs Reveal Activities. E&P 67:9 p7, July 14. 

Ivy Lee tells of how he earns $25,000 a year from German dye trust. Viereck 
reveals how he put through big contract for Byoir, who produces propaganda 
in America “detailing the attractiveness of travel in Germany.” 

Berchtold, Wiliam E. Press Agents ofg the New Deal. New Outlook 164:1 p23, 
July. 
The New Deal’s phenomenal success in commanding attention through every 
medium of publicity known to the modern art of ballyhoo has been no chance 
happening; it has been carefully planned by the largest and most efficient 
staff of publicity experts ever to grace the government’s payroll. The author 
lists the principal publicity men attached to the White House and to various 
established and emergency departments, bureaus, and boards, with a comment 
on their work and their background and experience. Mr. Berchtold’s article is 
a valuable contribution in the field of public opinion. 

Kenny, Hubert A. Working on The Mass. The American Press 52:9 p5, June. 
How an editor may cash in on applied psychology. 

Kirkpatrick, Grace. Publicity Offers Field. The Matrix 19:5 p8, June. 
Chamber of Commerce publicity. 

North, Anthony. Unbelievable. New Outlook 163:5 p17, May. 
The secret propaganda plans of Germany, Japan, Italy and other countries. 
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Robinson, L. W. Editor Defines Public Opinion. The American Press 52:9 p2, 
June. 

An inspirational, not factual, definition. 

Strassburg, Cornelia. Barnum Said: “Advertising Made Me.” E&P 67:10 p130, 
July 21. 

Museum and circus genius of nineteenth century played on public curiosity 
with attractive superlatives and reaped fortune. 


PULITZER AWARD 


Anonymous. Brilliant Reports of Nazi Rule Won Prize for F. T. Birchall. E&P 
66:52 p8, May 12. 

Pulitzer prize for foreign correspondent awarded to New York Times man. 
—— Graphic Lynching Story Won Award. E&P 66:52 pil, May 12. 

Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle Reporter, winst Pulitzer prize for the 
most distinctive example of a reporter’s work. 

—— Medford Winner Describes Fight for Clean Politics. Newsdom 5:19 pi, May 
12. 

Pulitzer award won by Mail-Tribune after battie against corrupt forces. 
Prize Editorials Reflect Many Views. E&P 66:52 p9, May 12. 

Pulitzer award made to E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegraph. 

—— Small Daily Wins 1933 Pulitzer Medal; Many Cited for Achievements. E&P 
66:62 p5, May 12. 

—— The Pulitzer Awards. New Republic. 79:1015 p5, May 16. 

Pulitzer committee made an average selection, neither strikingly better nor 
worse than those of former years. “and as usual showing more favor toward 
sound average works than toward those distinguished by originality, painful 
honesty or any of the other qualities that cause books to survive beyond their 
own decade.” 

~—— Who Gives the Pulitzer Prizes? Nation 138:3594 p580, May 23. 

Highly critical estimate of the choices made by the Pulitzer juries. The edi- 
torial chosen as an example of “distinguished editorial writing” is character- 
ized as “an almost illiterate effusion.” 


RADIO 


Anonymous. Free Radio is Hailed by Roosevelt. E&P 67:5 p8, June 16. 

—— McCormick says New Deal coerces Press. Newsdom 5:27 pl, July 7. 
Publisher eof Chicago Tribune critical of powers exercised by the Radio 
Commission. 

—— News by Radio. The American Press 52:10 p3, July. 

Press will have to adjust itself to news broadcasts. 

—— Ogden Reid Defies Radio Commission. Newsdom 5:25 pi, June 23. 

Editor of New York Herald-Tyibune declines to support his charge that radio 
is used as mothpiece for New Deal. 

—— Papers Buy Stations. The American Press 52:9 p17, June. 

Interest of press in radio broadcasting grows. 

—— Press Invades Radio Industry After Control. Newsdom 5:21 pi, May 26. 
Many stations purchased by newspaper publishers. 
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Anonymous. Radio Battles News Services. Newsdom 5:19 pl, May 12. 

— — Radio Men Admitted to Press Gallery. E&P 67:2 pi4, May 26. 

Legislative committee grants privilege to broadcasters over opposition of 
press at Massachusetts State Capitol. 

—— Radio Systems Vie for Favors in White House. Newsdom 5:20 pi, May 19. 

—— Reid Explains Radio Control. Publishers’ Service Magazine 5:13 p13, July 
5. 

—— Tribune asks for Radio Data. Newsdof 5:21 p3, May 26. 

Radio Commission dequest New York newspaper to furnish “any facts or 
other material” to support its editorial assertion that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has made the radio “the spokesman of the New Deal.” 

Brandenburg, George A. Radio Reporting of Chicago Fire Called ‘Hysterical’ 
by Press. E&P 67:2 p36, May 26. 

Pellissier, Carroll E. Network is Building its News Service. E&P 67:4 p9, June 9. 
Yankee radio organization in New England states has 30 correspondents in 
key cities and ten news broadcasts a day. 

Perry, John W. Radio News Agencies Make Big Claims. E&P 67:1 p5, May 19. 
Independent organizations seek unrestricted broadcasting of news. 

| 


REVIEWING 


Hansen, Harry. Book Reviews Resist Commercialism. E&P 67:10 pi05, July 21. 
Boston Transcript formerly used long Latin quotations as routine technique, 
and today’s appeal is to broad cultured group which rejects cheapness. 


SYNDICATES 


Anonymous. Bell Syndicate Pattern Staff Gives Latest Styles to Papers. News- . 
dom 5:30 p7, July 28. 

—— Choice of Fiction Problem for Newspaper Public. Newsdom 5:20 p7, May 
19. 

-—— Dick Tracy’s Creator A Mild Man; Trims Hedges and Plays Violin. E&P 
67:8 pil, July 7. 
Chester Gould feels his cartoon appeals to those who long to see criminals 
caught and punished. 

—— Dr. Evans Retires as Health Editor. E&P 67:5 p37, June 16. 
Is succeeded on Chicago Tribune by Dr. Irving S. Cutter, dean of Northwest- 
ern University school of medicine. 

—— Twenty Million Fans are Snlisted as O. O. McIntyre’s Readers. Newsdom 
5:23 p7, June 9. 

Adams, George Matthew. George Matthew Adams Started Syndicate on a Shoe- 
string. E&P 67:10 p88, July 21. 

McClure, S. S. And McClure Tells How He Did It. E&P 67:10 p82, July 21. 
The establishment of a famous syndicate. 

McNitt, V. V. Sam McClure Started Something. E&P 67:10 p80, July 21. 
His syndicate, estblished in 1884, was first permanent organized effort. Discus- 
sion of expansion of syndicate industry. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Masrer’s Voice — ApverTisING. By James Rorty. New York: 
John Day Company. $2.75. 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM; PROCEEDINGS OF THE [TWELFTH AN- 
NUAL] CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER 
Eprrors. Washington: Published by the Society. 


Is the American press free? Rorty thinks not, and loudly proclaims 
it. Newspapers and magazines, he maintains, have considerable lati- 
tude at times (as does the press in many censored countries) but no real 
freedom. 

Our “master” is not government, but business-for-profit. Its instru- 
ment for ruling the country is its voice, the advertising business, which 
has as subdepartments the agencies, the newspapers, the magazines, the 
radio, the movies, the producers of printing, engraving, lithography, etc., 
and perhaps the schools. Its need and purpose is to create and maintain 
a rather debased “pseudoculture”’ of illusion, emulation and false values 
in which profits are easy though man may decay. 

Rorty’s sarcasm, ridicule and irony (and they make lively reading) 
are aimed over the head of the advertising business and far over the head 
of its subdepartment the press at the pseudo-culture they have created. 
He is rather kindly than otherwise to the poor devils who have not been 
able like him to wash their hands of the whole business. 

Rorty speaks with the authority of considerable experience and much 
cogitation and his book has genuine value as a study of the pressures that 
impinge upon the press. Never have they been so clearly stated—or 
overstated. 

As a laboratory manual to go with Rorty’s book nothing could be 
more appropriate than the current report of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. This contains (p.111) an exceptionally sincere and 
philosophical treatment of the same subject by Mr. Sevellon Brown 
based upon day by day experience as managing editor of the Providence 
Journal. 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Precisely where each tooth-point goes 

The bird on the fence beside the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad. 


Only it doesn’t seem exactly contentment that Rorty is preaching. 
Mr. Brown comes to the measured conclusion that the newspaper editor 
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is not in fact doing so badly in holding the scales of justice even. He 
feels that the various pressures arising from the circulation field are 
sufficient to support the editor in resistance even to the pressures of busi- 
ness. Business-for-profit does not seem to him to constitute so all-power- 
ful a pressure group as Rorty maintains. 

The freedom and ability of the press to resist the demands of business 
and of other social groups Mr. Brown calls its institutional freedom; 
freedom from governmental interference its statutory freedom—a valu- 
able distinction. Statutory freedom was a main theme that ran through 
the Society’s discussions, introduced in an interesting paper by Bruce 
Bliven, but institutional freedom came up again when Allen Raymond 
presented the case for the Guild. Raymond’s somewhat abrupt and 
unconciliatory introduction stirred the editors to a more revealing dis- 
cussion than might have come from a more tactful approach. The edi- 
tors were reluctant to have a new labor pressure enter their crowded 
picture. 

For importance of issue treated, for frankness and clearness of expres- 
sion, and for the immanence of great social changes that must inevitably 
affect the press, the current report is the most interesting so far issued by 
the Society. 


Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


THE CopyrEADER’s WorksHop. By H. F. Harrington and R. E. 
Wolseley. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 1934. $1.32. 


This manual is definitely planned for high school students of newspa- 
per editing and for editors of school publications. It is a combined text- 
book and workbook, containing a goodly supply of exercises printed on 
tearsheets. It is comprehensive in scope, including chapters on pictures 
and cuts, publicity copy, copy schedules, libel, type, proof, and news and 
advertising dummies. 

The authors have undertaken to present simple newspaper technique 
only. While the assignments are professionally correct, they make no 
pretense at approaching professional journalism. The book adapts to 
high school work the best modern newspaper practice. 

Another characteristic is the careful, easy progression from simple to 
complex things. The hand of the capable teacher is apparent. Director 
Harrington of the Medill School of Journalism needs no introduction as 
a successful teacher. Mr. Wolseley is well known in high school 
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teaching as instructor in news writing and editing in the Englewood 
Evening High School, Chicago. 

High school teaching of the fundamental, simple techniques of news- 
paper making should be improved greatly with the aid of this manual. 
Professional courses in editing in schools of journalism may be enabled, 
by the use in the high schools of a manual as effective as is this one, to 
entrust to the high schools the teaching of elementary techniques, and to 
find more time both for advanced practice and for the teaching of edit- 
ing in which the professional implication is more completely emphasized. 
Educators in journalism will agree that university courses in editing 
should not descend to being mere blacksmith shops, devoid of art, of 
social conscience, and of professional vision. 

The fear that technically initiated high school graduates will swamp 
our newspaper offices is one that must be met by other means than with- 
holding good training in pre-professional fundamentals from the high 
school student. High school journalism has definite educational values 
if it is controlled and regulated in the right direction. This manual 
serves by providing valuable, effective guidance and by steering clear 
from the rightful realms of the professional school. 


Rue R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


Bacon’s Pusiiciry MANUAL. Chicago: R. H. Bacon && Company. 
1934. 88 pp. $3.00. 


This, the second edition of a work originally published in May, 1933, 
and reviewed in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for September, 1933, is 
identical with the first edition except as to the directory of American 
and Canadian business papers, which has been revised to accord with 
the changes that have taken place since last year. 

The first section of the book, “Editorial Publicity for Business Pa- 
pers,” sets forth in a simple, direct manner a number of facts and pro- 
cedures which should be understood by the manufacturer who wishes to 
obtain favorable publicity in the business press. This frank description 
of how to get free space in trade periodicals, which might seem repre- 
hensible to those who think that this sort of thing is already overdone, 
is redeemed by an explanation of why business paper editors accept cer- 
tain proffered articles and reject others, and by warnings to the manu- 
facturer not to attempt to override editorial prerogatives. The prin- 
ciple that publicity should supplement, not supplant, paid advertising is 
carefully stressed, and a gentle hint is given that the manufacturer who 
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is eager to obtain free editorial space in a publication ought to be inter- 
ested in using its advertising section to tell of the merits of his product. 

Aside from the interesting and straightforward discussion of public- 
ity methods for manufacturers, the chief practical use which this book - 
will serve in schools of journalism is to supply much-needed data as to 
the names, addresses, periodicity, extent and type of circulation, and 
copy requirements of nearly 1,600 trade and technical publications in 
the United States and Canada. One drawback to its use in this respect 
is that the individual entries do not give general statements as to the 
content of the papers, but only specifications as to the types of business 
publicity admitted to their columns. 


H. H. Hersert 
University of Oklahoma 


Extra! Extra! By Henry Justin Smith. Chicago: Sterling North. 
1934. 251 pp. 


This is a new one-volume edition of Deadlines and Josslyn, with an 
introduction by Burton Rascoe. The works here reprinted are too well 
known to the readers of this journal to require or even permit an ex- 
tended discussion of them. We are all agreed, I suppose, that Deadlines 
is the classic series of sketches about the life centering in a metropolitan 
newspaper office. Every student of journalism should read it, not only 
because it deals with a chief interest of his, but because it is extremely ° 
well written. Josslyn grew out of one of the sketches in Deadlines; it 
is a full length novel. Opinions differ more about it than about its 
predecessor, but its admirers are many and enthusiastic. 

The author’s gentle but incisive personality pervades both works, but 
Josslyn perhaps even more than Deadlines. One feels that the sensitive 
Josslyn is the sensitive Henry Justin Smith — and so one hears tell. 
And Smith is a man of whom journalism is rather proud: he is a fine 
example of the gentleman and scholar who is at the same time a clear- 
cut success at the M.E.’s desk of a great newspaper. 

Mr. North is to be complimented on a pleasant format for his book. 
There is a special edition of two thousand signed and numbered copies. 
The introduction by Mr. Rascoe is highly appreciative. 

FRANK LuTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 











NEWS NOTES 


Edited by H. M. Horrorp 
Pennsylvania State College 


Two Nebraska editors, one a pioneer of territorial days and the other 
a present-day publisher upon whom honors have been showered, were 
honored on April 17 by the School of Journalism of the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. J. Sterling Morton, editor in 1854 of the first 
newspaper published in Nebraska Territory and founder of Arbor day, 
was the subject of a biographical sketch at an all-school convocation 
by Addison E. Sheldon, secretary of the Nebraska Historical Society and 
one-time Nebraska editor. Frank O. Edgecombe, publisher of the 
Nebraska Signal at Geneva, Nebraska, was guest at the morning pro- 
gram and was inducted into Sigma Delta Chi at initiation ceremonies 
in the evening. Mr. Edgecombe is treasurer of the Nebraska Press 
Association, past-president of that organization, and past-president of 
the National Editorial Association. 

Charles M. Hulten, city editor of the Marinette, Wisconsin, Eagle- 
Star, has accepted an appointment as half-time instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Journalism. He will begin work at the open- 
ing of the fall term. Mr. Hulten is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism, class of 1930, and took a master’s de- 
gree there the following year. He has since been engaged in newspaper 
work as a reporter on the Rockford, Illinois, Daily Republic, and the 
Wisconsin State Journal at Madison, and as news editor of the Portage, 
Wisconsin, Daily Register-Democrat. He has been at Marinette since 
May 1. 

Alfred McClung Lee, Ph. D., Yale, 1933, will become a member of 
the faculty in journalism at the University of Kansas this fall. Dr. Lee 
received his A. B. degree from the University of Pittsburgh in 1927 and 
his M. A. in 1931. He has had experience in journalism, advertising 
and publicity. During the summer of 1933, he was publicity consultant 
for the Better Traffic Committee of Pittsburgh. Last Year, Dr. Lee 
held the Sterling Research Fellowship in Sociology at Yale. He has re- 
cently published several articles based on his research in the field of the 
history of journalism. They appeared in Editor & Publisher and in the 
last issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. At Kansas, he will teach 
introductory courses in journalism, a course in advertising and a class in 
feature writing. 
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The Business Management class in the Division of Journalism at 
Stanford University recently completed a “reader preference” survey of 
the metropolitan area for the San Francisco Chronicle. This phase of 
practical work, directed by Professor Buford O. Brown, was in addition 
to the plan inaugurated two years ago whereby students in the business 
management course spent two afternoons a week with daily and weekly 
newspapers on the Peninsula as a laboratory practice. 

A code of ethics for publicity directors and writers was drawn up by 
the 17 students in a course in Social Service and Educational Publicity, 
given this summer at the University of Wisconsin by Professor Helen 
M. Patterson. The class studied campaigns and releases of well-known 
organizations and did practice publicity for various groups in Madison. 
Their publicity releases were printed in Madison and Milwaukee dailies 
and their features were submitted to various trade publications. New 
York, Pennsyvlania, Missouri, Ohio, North Dakota, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin were represented in the class. 

The Henry W. Grady School of Journalism offered new work this 
summer in contemporary American newspapers from the standpoint of 
their histories, editors and writers, policies, and influences, and in “Jour- 
nalism in the Secondary School.” 

Prof. O. W. Riegel has been named acting director of the Lee School 
of Journalism, Washington and Lee University, succeeding William L. 
Mapel, who has resigned to take a newspaper position. Richard P. 
Carter, former state editor of the Greensboro, N. C., Daily News, has 
been appointed instructor in journalism and director of publicity at the 
Lee School. 

University of Florida students under the direction of Professors 
Emig and Lowry assisted in getting out an eleven-section fiftieth anni- 
versary edition of the Suwannee Democrat (Live Oak). 

When Florida’s weekly newscast over WRUF, conducted by Sigma 
Delta Chi members, is resumed in the fall, plans include articles by 
alumni contributing editors, the first of which will be submitted by How- 
ard Norton, ’33, copy editor of the Osaka, Japan, Mainichi and cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Chronicle and the Los Angeles Times, 
who will open the year’s program with his observations on the Far- 
Eastern situation. 

Distinguished Georgia high school publications were recognized by 
the award of cups and certificates of distinction at the recent seventh 
annual convention of the Georgia Scholastic Press association at the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, the University of Georgia. 
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Meeting at the same time was the second annual convention of the 
Georgia Collegiate Press association. 

As a new phase of the codperation given the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism for many years, the Eugene Register-Guard, eve- 
ning daily, is to give each member of the reporting and copyediting 
classes the opportunity to work one full day in the office, observing the 
full routine of a small daily. The work will be done under William M. 
Tugman, managing editor, formerly of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Summer work in journalism at Iowa State College was handled by 
Professor Mitchell V. Charnley in the first term and Professor Blair 
Converse in the second. Courses in news writing and technical magazine 
writing were offered. 

Professor Mitchell V. Charnley of the Department of Technical 
Journalism at Iowa State College has resigned to become assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota. Replacing Professor Reginald Coggeshall, he will teach 
courses in news and magazine writing, law of the press and other sub- 
jects. He will assist Professors Ralph D. Casey and Kenneth Olson in 
the course in contemporary affairs. His successor at Iowa State has not 
been selected. Lauren K. Soth has completed a two-year appointment 
as graduate assistant in journalism at Iowa State College. A new man 
has not yet been named. 

Professor C. E. Rogers has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
do publicity writing for the AAA in Washington, D. C. Professor E. 
T. Keith will be acting head of the department during the time of his 
leave. Mr. Ralph Lashbrook, graduate of Kansas State college in the 
class of 1929, has been appointed instructor in journalism for the coming 
school year. Mr. Lashbrook has been employed on the Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, Examiner. 

Professor Herbert M. Hofford, for the last four years assistant pro- 
fessor of Journalism at Pennsylvania State College, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant professor of journalism at Rhode Island 
State College. Professor Hofford taught a journalism course at the 
summer session, and published the weekly newspaper in connection with 
the course. 

Professor R. L. Housman returned from the University of Missouri 
at the beginning of the Summer Session of the Montana School of 
Journalism to take charge of summer school courses there. He com- 
pleted his requirements for the Ph. D. degree while at the University 
of Missouri. 
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Praise for the work of Texas schools of journalism is contained in a 
resolution unanimously adopted at the 55th annual meeting of the 
Texas Press Association in Dallas in June. The resolution follows: 
“‘We wish to commend the good work being done by the departments of 
journalism in the various colleges and Universities of Texas. Young 
men and women coming from these departments into the service of news- 
Papers evince not only an increased ability to find, write, and edit the 
news, but high ideals of ethics and public service which are highly credit- 
able to the cause of journalism. The Texas Press Association pledges its 
active interest in the schools of journalism and pledges itself to co-oper- 
ate in aiding them to tender the largest possible service to their stu- 
dents.” 

DeWitt C. Reddick, adjunct professor of journalism in the University 
of Texas, who was married in June to Miss Marjorie Bryan of Cle- 
burne, has returned to Austin from a short wedding trip and is teaching 
for the first time a course designed to help high school instructors of 
journalism and sponsors of school publications. 

The Texas chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, journalism fraternity for 
women, after honoring the national president, Mrs. Gladys Whitley 
Henderson of Austin, on her re-election as head of the organization, has 
appointed committees to begin making preparations for the national con- 
vention which will be held in Austin in 1936. The Texas chapter had 
the distinction of sending the most delegates for a distant school to the 
convention in Indianapolis in June. Texas will be in the midst of a 
state-wide Centennial celebration when the 1936 meeting comes to Aus- 
tin. 

The Medill School of Journalism announces the advancement in 
rank of Lawrence Martin, from Assistant Professor of Contemporary 
Thought to Associate Professor of Journalism and English; of John T. 
Frederick, from Lecturer in Journalism to Professor of Modern Let- 
ters; and of William R. Slaughter, from Supervisor of Newspaper Re- 
porting and Writing to Assistant Professor of Journalism. 

Professor Willard G. Bleyer, director, was on leave of absence this 
summer, dividing his vacation between Kingston, R. I., and his home in 
Madison. Fred E. Merwin, assistant, was telegraph editor of the 
Canton, Ohio, Repository during the summer vacation. Bruce R. Mc- 
Coy, lecturer, acted as code authority of the Graphic Arts code in con- 
nection with his duties as secretary of the Wisconsin Press Association. 














EDITORIAL 


Last month Director John E. Drewry, of the Henry Grady 
School of Journalism at the University of Georgia, addressed 
a very suggestive letter to Acting President Kenneth E. Olson, 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. It is 
well worth printing here: 


I have been thinking lately of the possibilities and opportunities for 
instruction in journalism in connection with the enlarged adult educa- 
tion program which will inevitably accompany the new leisure growing 
out of tthe NRA and the general tendency toward reduced working 
hours. It seems to me that the social importance of education in jour- 
nalism should be brought to the attention of those who will formulate 
the federal programs and to teachers of journalism who should direct 
the work in their own states. I am laying the matter before you for 
whatever you may think it is worth. 


In a recent issue of Editor & Publisher appeared the following: 

The need of teaching industrial workers in large and small cities to read their 
newspapers more carefully was emphasized this week by Professor Mollie Ray 
Carroll of the University of Chicago on her return to Chicago from her work in 
the field of adult education among the workers of the automobile industry in 
Michigan. 

Professor Carroll left later this week for Washington to advise in the develop- 
ment of an emergency educational program, which she believes is the most effec- 
tive manner of combating social chaos in this country. Miss Carroll, who studied 
conditions first hand in Germany in 1928, ’29, ’31, and °32, feels so intensely 
about the necessity of workers’ education that she holds it to be the only effective 
Stay against fascism and other enernies of democracy. 

Because certain classes have failed to read newspapers al are easily swayed 
by demagogs, we have the Huey Longs in our public life, she asserted. The 
same conditions exist in the country districts as well as in industrial areas. An 


informed public opinion would overthrow this type of political leadership, she 
contends. 


You may remember that in my presidential address before the AAT J 
in Boston in 1930 I said: 


To require of every American high school and college student a course in the 
appreciation of the newspaper and the magazine would be a drastic move; but 
it would be a move of inestimable value . . . for him. . . . It would go 
far in correcting the public picture of journalism and consequently, I think, 
would exalt the popular estimation of newspapers and the newspaper world. 
Education in journalism, which plays so vital a réle in the life of every man, is 
as desirable for the masses as is education in history, in civics, in the sciences, 
and in the languages. 
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These two quotations, in a measure, summarize some thinking I have 
been doing recently on the place of journalism in the adult educational 
work associated with the new leisure. As you perhaps know, I have con- 
stantly maintained that journalism embraces a great deal more than 
newspaper reporting (as some people think) and that a course in jour- 
nalism which does not envisage journalism in the broadest sense of the 
term is unjustifiably narrow and inadequate. Schools of journalism, I 
have said on another occasion, “‘should not aim exclusively at the train- 
ing of recruits for newspaper work, but rather should provide a broad 
cultural and professional education which would be useful in any work 
calling for a knowledge of journalism and contemporary affairs.” 

Just now, it seems to me, our opportunity is to secure a place for edu- 
cation in an appreciation of the newspaper and the magazine in the 
adult education movement, particularly any federal emergency or per- 
manent program. Those in charge of this work should be graduates of 
our schools. Members of the AAT J are those best qualified to direct 
what may become an important phase of social education. 





The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY has two or three purchasers 
for the December, 1930, issue at one dollar. If readers have 


extra copies of this issue, they can help others fill out files by 


communicating with the QUARTERLY, lowa City, Iowa. 
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